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August 1, 1714. During the life of this sovereign, the 
crown had been destined, by act of parliament, to the 
nearest Protestant heir, Sophia, Electress of Hanover, 
daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, the daughter 
of King James VI. Sophia having predeceased Queen 
Anne, it descended of course to her son George, Elector 
of Hanover, who accordingly came over to England and 
assumed the sovereignty, to the exclusion of his cousin 
the Chevalier. ° 

Georce I. was scarcely seated on the throne, when an 
insurrection was raised against him by the friends of his 
rival. It was suppressed, however; and he continued to 
reign, almost without further disturbance, till his death 
in 1727. 

George If. acceded to the crown on the death of his 
father. Meanwhile, the Chevalier St. George had married 
Clementina, grand-daughter of John Sobieski, the heroic 
king of Poland, by whom he had a son, Charles Edward 
Lewis Cassimir, born December 31, 1720, the hero of the 
civil war of 1745, and another son, Henry Benedict, born 
1725, afterwards weil known by the name of Cardinal de 
York. James was himself a man of weak character, to 
which the failure of his attempt in 1715 is mainly to be at- 
tributed. But the blood of Sobieskisecms to have corrected 
that quality in his eldest son, whose daring and talent, as 
displayed in 1745-6, did every thing but retrieve the for- 
tunes of his family. 


—=_> 


CHAPTER I. 


PRINCE CHARLES’S LANDING. 
Guard.—Qui est la? 
Puc.—Paisans, pauvres gens de France. 
King Henry the Sixth, 

On the 20th of June 1745, Prince Charles embarked at 
the mouth of the Loire, on board the Doutelle,a frigate of 
sixteen guns; designing to raise an insurrection in the 
dominions from which his grandfather had been expelled, 
and attempt the restoration of his family to the throne. 
He was joined at Belleisle by the Elizabeth, an old war- 
vessel of sixty guns, having on board about two thousand 
muskets, and five or six hundred French broad-swords. 
Accompanied by no oflicer of experience, and carrying 
with him a sum of money under four thousand pounds, 
he rested his sole hopes of success upon the attachment 
of his British friends, and upon the circumstance of the 
country which he designed to invade being then, by rea- 
son of the continental war, destitute of troops. He had 
long been amused with hopes of assistance from France, 
whose interest it might have been thus to cause a diver- 
sion in favour of its arms. In the preceding year, a 
strong armament had been fitted out by that government 
to accompany him to Britain; but it was prevented by a 
storm from reaching its destination ; and there secmed 
now no necessity to renew it, since the French arms had 
achieved nearly the same object by the victory of Fonte- 
noy. Charles was therefore induced, by his youthful ar- 
dour, to throw himself upon the affection of those whom 
he considered his father’s natural subjects, and to peril 
his whole cause upon the results of a civil war. His at- 
tempt was bold in the extreme, and involved a thousand 
chances of destruction to himself and those who should 
follow him. It was a game in which the stakes were, 
to use his own emphatic language, “either a crown or a 
coffin.” Yet it seemed to be, in some measure, counte- 
nanced by the circumstances of Britain. Our country 
was then involved beyond its depth in one of those de- 
structive and expensive wars which have so seldom ceased 
ever since we adopted a foreign race of sovereigns; the 
navy had been almost cut to pieces in a recent defeat ; 
the navy of England, generally so terrible, was engaged 
in distant expeditions; and the people were grumbling 
violently at the motives of the war, its progress, and 
the expense which it cost them. 

Charles had not proceeded far on his voyage, when 
the Elizabeth was engaged and disabled by an English 
cruiser, and compelled to return to the port from whence 
she came. Deprived of his slender store of arms, and 
only retaining his money, he nevertheless proceeded on 
his course, and soon reached that remotest range of the 
Hebrides, which, comprising Lewis, Uist, Barra, and 
many others, is known by the epithet of the Long Island, 
from its appearing at a distance to form a single conti- 
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nent. It was his intention to !and in the Highlands of 
Scotland, a district where many had long wished to see 
their king 


- come ocr the water,” 





and where the peculiar constitution of society was ina 
singular degree favourable to his views. From the 
landed proprietors of this rude and sequestered region, 
he had received many assurances of assistance, but with 
the condition that he was to bring a considerable foreign 
force. In approaching their shores without either arms 
or troops, he trusted entirely to the impression of his own 
appearance, to the generosity of that primitive and war- 
like people, and to the general merits of his cause. 

On reaching the southern extremity of the Long 
Island, the seamen of the Doutelle were compelled, by 
the appearance of three English vessels at a distance. 
to seck concealment in one of the land-locked bays 
which are so numerously interspersed throughout that 
rocky archipelago. Having found the shelter they desired 
in the strait betwixt South Uist and Eriska, the Prince 
determined to land and spend the night upon the latter 
island. He was conducted to the house of the tacksman 
(as a young Irish priest), and learned that the chief of 
Clanranald and his brother Boisdale* were upon the ad- 
jacent isle of South Uist, while young Clanranald,t the 
son of the chief, and a person in whom he had great 
confidence, was at Moidart upon the mainland. A 
messenger was despatched to desire an interview with 
Boisdale, and in the meantime Charles spent the night 
in the house of the tacksman. 

He returned on board his vessel next morning, and 
Boisdale soon after came to visit him. This gentleman 
was supposed to have great influence over the mind of 
his elder brother the chief, who, on account of his ad- 
vanced age and bad health, did not take an active part 
in the management of his affairs. Charles knew that 
if Boisdale could be brought over to his views, the rising 
of the clan would be a matter of course. He was disap- 
pointed, however, in his attempt to that effvct. Boisdale, 
convinced of the desperation of his enterprise, utterly 
refused to engage in it. Charles at first requested him 
to go to the mainland and assist in engaging his nephew 
totake arms. ‘The obstinate Highlander not only re- 
fused to do so, but asseverated that he would do his ut- 
most to prevent his kinsman from taking so imprudent 
astep. The ardent adventurer then desired him to be- 
come his ambassador to Sir Alexander Macdonald of 
Sleatand the Laird of MacLeod, the two principal landed 
proprietors in the extensive isiand of Skye, whose ser- 
vices he expected to command by a simple notification 
of his arrival; but Boisdale assured him that these im- 
portant chieftains, notwithstanding their former nego- 
lations with him, were determined not to support him, 
unless he brought a regular force ; and had even de- 
sired him (Boisdale) to assure bis royal highness of that 
being their resolution, in case he should touch at South 
Uist. 

Charles could not help feeling disconcerted at Bois- 
dale’s coldness; but he took care to show no symptom 
of depression. He ordered his ship to be unmoored, and 
set sail for the mainland, expressing a resolution to pur- 
sue the noble enterprise he had commenced. Ile car- 
ried Boisdale along with him for several miles, and en- 
deavoured, with all his eloquence, to make him relent 
and give a better answer. But the inexorable moun- 
taineer continued to express the same unfavourable sen- 
timents ; and finally, descending into his boat, which 
hung astern, left him to follow his own hopeless course. 

Continuing his voyage to the mainland, it was witha 





* Throughout this narrative, the custom of tht coun. 
try has been adopted, in designating the Scottish chiefs 
and landed proprictors by their family aud territorial 
titles. 

+ The eldest son of a Highland chief always receives 
his father’s title, with the additogal epithet of Young ;— 
thus, for instance, Young Glengary, Young Lochiel, &c. 
In the Lowlands, something like the same custom did 
lately, and perhaps still does exist, though it is more 
common to call him the Young Laird. Ludiecrous in- 
stances sometimes occur of a man being called the young 





laird, when he is in reality far advanced in life. 





dejected though sti!l resolute heart, that, on the 19th 
of July, Charles east anchor in Lochnanuagh, a small 
arm of the sea, partly dividing the countries of Moidart 
and Arisaig. ‘The place which he thus chose for his 
disembarkation, was as wild and desolate a scene as he 
could bave found throughout the dominions of his 
fathers, Yet it was scarcely more unpromising than the 
reception he at first met with from its people. 

The first thing he did afler casting anchor, was to 
send a boat ashore with a letter for young Clanranald. 
That gallant and gifted young chieftain was inspired 
with the most enthusiastic affection to his cause; and 
Charles perhaps judged, that if Ae did not second his 
proposals, the enterprise was really desperate, and ought 
for the present to be abandoned. Clanranald did not 
permit him to remain long in suspense. Next day (the 
20th), he came to Forsy, a small village on the shore of 
the road in which the prince’s vessel lay, accompanied 
by his kinsmen, the lairds of Genaladale and Dalily, and 
by another gentleman of his clan, who has left an intel- 
ligent journal of the subsequent events. “Calling for 
the ship’s boat,” says this writer, * we were immediately 
carried on board, our hearts bounding at the idea of be- 
ing at length so near our Jong wished for prince. We 
found a large tent erected with poles upon the ship's 
deck, the interior of which was furnished witha variety 
of wines and spirits. On entering this pavilion, we were 
warmly welcomed by the Duke of Athole, to whom 
most of us had been known in the year 1715. While we 
were conversing with the Duke, Clanranald was called 
away to see the prince, and we were given to under- 
stand that we should not prebably see his royal higliness 
that evening.” 

Clanranald, being introduced to Charles’s presence, 
proceeded to assure him that there was no possibility, 
under the circumstances, of taking up arms with any 
chance of success. In this he was joined by his relation 
Kinlochmoidart, whom Mr. [ome has associated with 
him in the following romantic anecdote, though the 
journalist does not allude to his presence. Charles, al- 
most reduced to despair by his interview with Boisdale, 
is said, by the historian just mentioned, to have ad- 
dressed the two Highlanders with great emotion; to 
have summed up with a great deal of eloquence all the 
reasons for now beginning the war: and finally, to have 
conjured them, in the warmest terms, to assist their 
prince—their countryman—their friend, in this his ut- 
most need. With eloquence scarcely less warm, the 
brave young men entreated him to desist from his en- 
terprise for the present, representing to him, that now 
to take up arms, without regular forces, without officers 
of credit, without concert, and almost without arms, 
would but draw down certain destruction upon the 
heads of all concerned. Charles persisted, argued, and 
implored; and they still as positively adhered to their 
opinion. During this conversation, the parties walked 
hurriedly backwards and forwards upon the deck, using 
all the violent gesticulations appropriate to their various 
arguments. A Highlander stood near them armed at 
all points, as was then the fashion of his country. He 
was a younger brother of Kinlochmeidart, and had 
come off to the ship to enquire for news, not knowing 
who was on board. When he gathered from their dis- 
course that the stranger was tlie heir of Britain, when 
he heard his chief and brother refuse to take up arms 
for their prince, his colour went and came, his eyes 
sparkled, he shifted his place, and grasped his sword. 
Charles observed his demeanour, and, turning suddenly 
round, appealed to him, in the emphatic words—* Will 
you not assist me?” “T will! I will!” exclaimed Ra- 
nald, “ though not another man in Albyn should draw 
his sword; my prince, I am ready to die for youl” 
With tears and thanks, Charles acknowledged the loy- 
alty of this gallant young man, and only wished that he 
bad a thousand such as he, to cut their way to the 
throne of England. The two obdurate chieftains were 
overpowered by this incident, which appealed so strongly 
to the feelings and prepossessions of a Highland bosom; 
and they no longer expressed any reluctance to draw 
their swords for their injured and rightful lord. 

The prince’s interview with Clanranald, according 
to the journalist; who was on board at the same time, 
occupied no less than three hours. The young chief 
then returned to his friends, who had spent that long 
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I “ About half an hour after,” says 
the journalist, ‘there entered the tent a TALL youTH of 
a most agreeable aspect, dressed in a plain black coat, 
with a platn shirt, [not very clean] a cambric stock 
fixed with a plain silver buckle, a fair round wig out of 
the buckle, a plain bat, with a canvass string, one end of 
which was fixed to one of his coat buttons, black stock- 
ings, and brass buckles in his shoes. At the first ap- 
pearance of this pleasing youth, I felt my heart swell 
Sut one O'Brian, a churchman, imme- 


space in the pivihon. 


to my throat. I 


diately told us that he was only an English clergy- 
man, who had long been possessed with a desire to see 


und converse with the Highlanders.” 


“ At his entry,” continues the same writer, “ O’Brian 
forbid any of those who were sitting to rise ; he saluted 
‘s.and we only made a low bow at a distance. 
I chanced to be one of those who were standing when he 
came in, and he took his seat near me; but he imme. 
diately started up again, and desired me to sit down by 
him upon aechest. Taking him at this time for only a 
; ! a clergyman, I presumed to speak to him 


none of us. 


passenger and a 


with pericet familiarity, though I could not suppress a 
suspicion that he might turn out some greater man. 
One of the questions whieh he put to me in the course 
of conversation, regarded my flighland dress. He en- 
cuired if I did not feel cold in that habit; to which Ian- 
swered, that I believe I should only feel cold in any 
other. At this he laughed heartily; and he next de- 
sired to know how I lay with it at night. I replied, 
that the plaid served me fora blanket when sleeping ; 
and | showed him how [ wrapped it about my person 
for that purpose. At this he remarked, that I must be 
unprepared for defence in case of a sudden surprise; but 
I informed him that, during war, or any time of danger, 
we arranged the garment in such a way as to enable us 
to start at once to our feet, with a drawn sword in one 
hand and a cocked pistol in the other. After a little 
more conversation of this sort, the mysterious youth 
rose from his seat and called for a dram, when O'Brian 
whispered to me to pledge the stranger, but not to drink |. 
to him; which confirmed me in my suspicions as to his 


f 


real quality. Having taken a glass of wine in his hand, 
he drank to us all round, and soon after left the tent.” 

During this and the succeeding day, Clanranald re- 
mained close in council with Charles, the Marquis of 
"Tallibardine, and Sir Thomas Sheridan, devising means 


for raising the rest of the well affected clans, who were at 
this time reckoned to number'twelve thousand men. On 
the 22d (July), that young chieflain was despatched with 
Allan MaeDonald, a younger brother of Kinlochmoidart, 
upon the embassy which Boisdale had retused to perform, 
Phey applied to both Sir Alexander MacDonald and 
the Laird of MacLeod; but these powerful chiefs, al- 
ready sapped by the eloquence of Duncan Forbes, the 
lord president of the Court of Session, and so well re- 
membered for his zeal in the service of government, 
returued the answer which Boisdale had formerly re- 
ported,—that, although they had promised to support 
his royal highness in case he came witha foreign force, 
they did not conceive themselves under any obligation 

ice he came so ill provided. ‘The want of these great 
allies, who could have produced several thousand men, 
was severely folt during the whole of the subsequent 
enterprise, which would havo in all probability been 
successful had they joined it, 

Charles came on shore, on the 25th; when the Dou- 
telle, having also landed her stores, again set sail for 
France. He was accompanied by only seven men— 
the Marquis of Tullibardine ; Sir Thomas Sheridan, an 
Irish gentleman, who had been tutor to the prince; 
Sir Johu Macdonald, an officer in the Spanish service ; 
Francis Strickland, an English gentleman; Kelly, an 
English clergyman; JEneas MacDonald,-a banker in 
Paris, brother to Kinloc imoidart ; and one Buchanan, a 
messenger. fle first set his foot upon Scottish ground, 
at Borodale, a farm belonging to Clanranald, close by 
the south shore of Lochnanuagh. Borodale is a wild 
piece of country, forming a kind of mountainous tongue 
of land betwixt two bays. It was a place suitable, 
above all others, for the circumstances and designs of 
the prince, being remote and inaccessible, and, more- 
over, the very centre of that country where Charles’s 
surest friends resided. It belongs to a tract of stern 
mountain land, prodigiously serrated by estuaries, which 
lies immediately to the north of the debouche of the 
great Glen of Albyn, now occupied by the Caledonian 
canal. In the very centre of the west coast of Scotland, 
it is not above an hundred and fifty miles from the eapi- 
tal. The MacDonalds, the Camerons, and the Stuarts, 


‘}of Stuart ; had proved themselves irresistible at Kilsyth, 
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the time of Montrose, inviolably attached to the house 


Killiecrankie, and Sheriffmuir; and were now, from 
their resistance to the Disarming-Act, perhaps the fit 
test of all the clans to take the field. 

During the absence of young Clanranald, into whose 
arms Charles had thus thrown himself, several gentlemen 
of the family collected a guard for his person, and he re- 
mained, a welcome and honoured guest, in the house of 
Borodale. Considering that no other chief had yet de- 
clared for him, and that indeed the enterprise might 
never advance another step, it must be acknowledged, 
this family displayed a peculiar degree of daring, and, 
we may add, a great degree of generosity, in his favour ; 
for there can be little doubt, that if Charles had retired, 
they must have been exposed to the jealousy, and perhaps 
to the vengeance, of government. “ We encountered 
this hazard,” says the journalist, “with the greatest 
cheerfulness, determined to risk every thing—life itself, 
in behalf of our beloved prince.” Charles, his company, 
and about an hundred men constituting his guard, were 
entertained with the best cheer which it was in the power 
of Mr. MacDonald (of Borodale) to purvey. He sat in a 
large room, where he could see all his adherents at once, 
and where the multitudes of people who flocked from 
the country around, * without distinction of age or sex,” 
to see him, might also have an opportunity of gratifying 
their curiosity. At the first meal which took place un- 
der these circumstances, Charles drank the grace-drink 
in English, a language which all the gentlemen present 
understood; but for a toast of more extensive applica- 
tion our friend the journalist rose and gave the king’s 


course gave universal satisfaction ; and Charles desired 
to know what was meant. On its being explained to 
him, he requested to hear the words pronounced again, 
that he might learn them himself. He then gave the 
king’s health in Gaclic, uttering the words as correctly 
and distinctly as he could. ‘The company,” adds the 
journalist, “then mentioning my skill in Gaelic, his 
Royal Highness said, I should be his master in that lan- 
guage; and I was then desired to ask the bealths of the 
prince and duke.” It may be scarcely possible to con- 
ceive the effect which Charles’s flattering attention to 
their language had upon the hearts of this brave and 
simple people. 

—=>—_—_ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HIGHLANDERS. 
"tis wonderful 
That an invisible mstinct should frame them 
‘To loyalty uuleara d, houour untaught, 
Civility not sven frou: others, valour 
That wildly grows in thei, but yields a crop 
As if it lad beca sowed.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
The people amidst whem Charles Stuart had cast his 
tate, were then regarded as the rudest and least civilised 
portion of the nation which he conceived himself destgn- 
ed to govern. Occupying the most remote and moun- 
tainous section of Britain, and holding little intercourse 
with the rest of the community, they were distinguished 
by peculiar language, dress, and manners; had as yet 
yiclded a very imperfect obedience to government; and 
formed a society not only distinct from their invmediate 
neighbours, but which had perhaps scarcely any parallel 
in the whole world. 
The country possessed by this people—the north-west 
moiety of Scotland—on account of its mountainous cha- 
racter, was descriptively termed the Highlands, in oppo- 
sition to the southeast portion, which, displaying a more 
gencrally level surface, accompanied by greater fertility, 
gained the appropriate designation of the Lowlands. On 
account of comparative sterility, the district of the High- 
lands did not comprise above an eighth part of the po- 
pulation of Scotland; in other words, comprehending 
two hundred out of nearly a thousand parishes, it did 
not sustain at the time of this insurrection much more 
than a hundred thousand, out of above a million of people. 
The community was divided into about forty different 
tribes, denominated clans, each of which dwelt upon its 
own portion of the territory. 
At the period of this history, the Highlanders display- 
ed, in a state almost entire, that patriarchal system of 
life upon which the nations of the human race seem to 
have been originally established, and which, being the 
most obvious, may also be esteemed the most natural 
system of government. ‘This extreme corncr of Europe 





had the singular fortune of sheltering the last vestiges 


health in Gaelic—Deochs laint an Reogh.’ This of|pel opportunities o 


the centre of the ancient continent, it would almost ap- 
pear, at the very creation, were gradually dispelled to 
the extremities, by others which we are now accus- 
tomed to call ancient—the Greeks, namely, and the Ro- 
mans. As they retained their primitive manners with 
alinost unmixed purity, there was to be seen in the 
Highlanders of Scotland nearly a distinct picture of those 
early shepherd days, which are still so endearingly re- 
membered in the traditions and poetry of the unrefined 
world, and of which we obtain so many delightful glimpses 
in the pages of sacred Scripture. 

Owing to the circumstances of their country, the 
Highlanders were, however, by no means that simple 


dwell, each under his own vine and fig-tree, any more 
than their land was one flowing with milk and honey, or 
through which the voice of the turtle was often heard to 
resound. A perpetual state of war with the neighbours 
who had driven them to their northern fastnesses, and 
their disinclination to submit to the laws of the country 
in which they nominally lived, caused them, on the con- 
trary, to make arms a sort of profession, and even to 
despise, in some measure, all peaceful modes of acquiring 
a subsistence. Entertaining, moreover, a notion that the 
Lowlands had been originally their birth-right, many of 
them, even at the recent period we speak of, practised a 
regular system of reprisal upon the frontiers of that civil- 
ised region, for which, of course, the use of arms was in- 
dispensably necessary. What still more tended to induce 
military habits, many of the tribes maintained a sort of 
hereditary enmity against each other, and therefore re- 
quired to be in pe prow readiness, either to seize or re- 
vengeance. . 

The Highlanders, in the earlier periods of history, ap- 
pear to have possessed no superiority over the Lowland- 
ers in the use of arms. At the battle of the Harlaw in 
1410, (till which period they had been quite independent 
on the kings of Scotland,) the largest army that ever left 
the Highlands, was checked by an inferior number of 
Lowlanders. Coming into the field, sixty-eight years 
after, at the fight of Sauchieburn, where they espoused 
the cause of James III. against his rebellious nobles, 
“their tumultuous ranks,” says Sir Walter Scott, in the 
Introduction to his Border Minstrelsy, “ were ill able to 
endure the steady and rapid charge of the men of Annan- 
dale and Liddesdale, who bore spears two ells longer than 
were used by the rest of their countrymen.” ‘They 
proved equally vincible at the battles of Corrichie, Glen- 
livat, and others, which they fought in behalf of the un- 
happy Mary. ; 

But the lapse of half a century after this last period, 
during which the Border spear had been converted into 
a shepherd’s crook, and the patriot steel of Lothian and 
Clydesdale into penknives and weavers’ shears, permit- 
ted the mountaineers at length to assert a decided supe- 
riority in arms. When they were called into action, 
therefore, by the illustrious Montrose, they proved inva- 
riably victorious in that desultory civil war which had 
almost retrieved a kingdom for their unfortunate king, 
Amidst the exploits of that time—by far the most. bril- 
liant in the military annals of Scotland—the victory 
of Kilsyth (1645) was attended with some circumstances 
displaying their superiority in a remarkable degree. 
The army arrayed against them, almost doubling theirs 
in number, consisted chiefly of the townsmen of Fife, 
which county has been described, in a publication of the 
time, as remarkable for the enthusiasm of its inhabitants 
in regard to the cause of this quarrel—to wit, the Solemn 
League and Covenant. The fervour of fanaticism and 
good feeding of a town life, proved nothing in this case, 
when opposed to the more exalted enthusiasm of “ loyalty 
unlearned,” and the hardihood of an education among 
the hills. The whig militia scarcely stood a moment 
before the impetuous charge of the Highlanders, but 
turned and fled before them, like a parcel of awkward 
cattle, blindly running from the bark of a few dogs. 
“Ah! it was a braw day, Kilsyth!” used to be the re- 
mark of an old Highlander, who had exerted himself 
pretty actively amongst the rabble route; “at every 
stroke | gave with my broad-sword, I cut an ell o° 
breeks!” Such, we are informed, was the horror which 
the people of Fife got, on this occasion, at the military 
life in general, that only one man had ever been prevail- 
ed upon to enlist ont of the populous town of Anstruther, 
during a period of twenty-one years towards the end of 
the last century. 

Though the Highlanders were nominally subjugated, 

soon after this period, by the iron bands of Cromwell, 

they rebounded at the Restoration into all their former 

privileges and vigour. They were kept in arms, during 











who possessed the adjacent territories, had been, since |of the Kelts—that early race of people, who, placed upon 


the reigns of the two last Stuarts, by their employment 
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in those unhappy troubles on account of religion, which 
have rendered the memory of our ancient royal race so 
intensely detested in the southwest province of Scotland. 
At the Revolution, therefore, when roused by the lion 
voice of Dundee, they wére equally ready to take the 
field in behalf of King James, as they had been fifty 
years before to stand out for his father. The patriarchal 
system of laws, upon which Highland society was con- 
stituted, disposed them to look upon these unhappy prin- 
ces as the general fathers or chiefs of the nation, whose 
natural and unquestionable power had been rebelliously 
disputed by their children; and there can be little doubt 
that, both on these oceasions and the subsequent attempts 
in béhalf of the Stuart family, they fought with precisely 
the same ardour which would induce a man of hu- 
manity to ward off the blow which an unnatural son 
had aimed at a parent. On the field of Killiecrankie, 
where they were chiefly opposed by regular and even 
veteran troops, they fought with a bravery which nething 
could withstand, and ut the details of which the blood 
even yet boils and shudders.* Their victory was, how- 
ever, unavailing, owing to the death of their favourite 
Jeader,—Ian Dhu nan Cath—as they descriptively term- 
ed him—Dark John of the Battles,—without whose com- 
manding genius their energies could not be directed, nor 
even their bands kept together. The loss which their 
cause sustained, in the death of this noble soldier, could 
not be more emphatically described in a volume, than it 
is by the exclamation with which King William receiv- 
ed the news of the battle. That monareh had known 
Dundeeipon the bloody plains of Flanders, where, a sol- 
dier of fortune in the Dutch army, he had even, we be- 
lieve, on one occasion saved the life of him whose dread- 
est enemy he was destined afterwards to become. ‘ Dun- 
dee is slain!” was William's remark to the messenger 
who announced the defeat of his troops; “he would 
otherwise have been here to tell the news himself!” 
The submission which was nominally paid throughout 
Britain to the “ parliamentary” sovereigns, Williarn and 
Anne, was in no degree participated by the children of 
the mountains, whose simple ideas of government did 
net comprehend either a second or a third estate, and 
o could perceive no reasons for preferring a sovereign 
on account of the adventitious circumstance of isis reli- 
gion. In the mean time, moreover, the progress of ci- 
vilization, encouraged in the low countries by the Union, 
affected in no degree the warlike habits of the clans. 
‘heir military ardour is said to have been, if possible, 
increased during this period, by the injudicious policy of 
* The battle of Killiecrankie was fought upon a field 
immediately beyond a narrow and difficult pass into the 
Highlands. The royal troops, under General Mackay, 
on emerging from this pass, found Dundce’s army, 
which was not half so numerous, posted in columns or 
clusters upon.the face of an opposite hill. Both lay 
upon their arms, looking at each other, till sunset, when 
the Highland troops came dowa with their customary 
impetuosity, and, charging through Mackay’s lines, soon 
put them to the route. Mackay retreated in the utmost 
disorder, and reached Stirling next day with only two 
hundred men. His whole army must have been cut to 
picces in retreating through the pass, but for the death of 
Dundee, and the greater eagerness of the Highlanders 
to secure the baggage, than to pursue their enemies. 
The following anecdote, connected with the battle, we 
heard related by a Perthshire gentleman. When Gene- 
ral Wade, in the course of his operations in the High- 
lands, was engaged in the construction of Tay Bridge, he 
used to converse with an old Highlander of the neigh- 
bourhood, who had been at the battle of Killiecrankie ; 
and, among other subjects of conversation, the merits of 
Gencral Mackay happened to be one day discussed. “ In 
my opinion,” said the Highlander, “ Gencral Mackay 
was a great fool.”— How, sir,” said Wade, “ he was 
esteemed the very best man in the army of his time.”— 
“ That may weel be,” answered the Celt; “ but I'll show 
you how he was a fool for a’ that. At the battle of Kil- 
liecrankie, did he not put his men before his bag- 
gaye ?”—“ Yes,” answered General Wade, “ and I would 
have done the same thing."—“ Then you would have 
been a fool too. The baggage should have been put 
foremost; it would have fought the battle itself that day, 
and far better than the men. It’s weel kenned, the Hie- 
landmen will gang through fire and water to win at the 
baggage. They gaed through Mackay’s army, and put 
them to route, in order to get at it. Had the general put 
it first, our folk would have fa’en til’t tooth and nail, and 
then he might have come in and cut us to pieces wi’ his 
Ah! the baggage should have been put forc- 





men. 
most.” 


King William, who, in distributing 20,0001. amongst 
them to bribe their forbearance, only inspired an idea 
that arms were their best means of acquiring wealth and 
importance. ‘The call, therefore, which was made upon 
them by the exiled prince in 1715, found them as willing 
and ready as ever to commence a civil war. 

The accession of the House of Hanover was at this 
period so recent, and the rival candidate shared so largely 
in the affections of the people, that very little was want- 
ing in 1715 to achieve the restoration of the House of 
Stuart. That little was wanting—a general of military 
talent, and resolution on the part of the candidate. The 
expedition was commanded in Scotland by the Earl of 
Marr; a nobleman who had signalised himsclf by his 
slipperiness as a statesman, but who possessed no other 
abilities to fit him for the important station he held. In 
England the reigning sovereign lad even less to dread, 
in the ill-concerted proceedings of a band of debauched 
young noblemen, who displayed this remarkable  dif- 
ference from the Scottish insurgents—that they could 
not fight at all. Marr permitted himself to be cooped 
up on the north of the Forth, with an army of eight or 
nine thousand men, by the Duke of Argyle, who occu- 
pied Stirling with a force not half'so numerous. An ac- 
tion at length took place on Sheriffmuir, in which it is 
impossible to say whether the bravery of the Highlanders, 
the pusillanimity of their leader, or the high military ge- 
nius of Argyle, was most signally distinguished. 

The Duke of Argyle, whom the Highlanders remem- 
ber by the epithet Jan Roy nan Cath—Red John of the 
Battles, learning, on Friday, the 11th of November, 1715, 
that Marr had at length plucked up the resolution to 
fight him, and was marching for that purpose from Perth, 
set forward from Stirling; and next day the armics came 
within sight of each other upon the plain of Sheriffinuir, 
a mile northeast from the ancient episcopal city of 
Dunblane. They both lay upon their arms all night ; 
and a stone is still shown upon the site of the High- 
landers’ bivouac, indented all round with marks occa- 


‘}sioned by the broad-swords of those warriors, who here 


sharpened their weapons for the next day’s conflict. The 
battle commenced on Sunday morning, when Argyle 
himself, leading his dragoons over a morass which had 
frozen during the night, and which the insurgents ex- 
pected to protect them, almost immediately routed their 
whole left wing, consisting of the Lowland cavaliers, and 
drove them to the river Allan, two or three miles from 
the field. His left wing, which was beyond the scope of 


‘| his command, did not meet the same success against the 


right of the insurgents, which consisted entircly of 
Highlanders. 

Those terrible warriors had come down from their 
fastnesses, with a resolution to fight as their ancestors 
had fought at Kilsyth and Killiecrankie. ‘They appear- 
ed before the Lowlanders of Perthshire, who had not 
secn them since the days of Montrose, in the wild Irish 
shirt or plaid, which, only covering the body and 
haunches, leaves the arms, and most of the limbs, ex- 
posed in all their hirsute strength. The meanest man 
among them carried upon his arm the honour and glory 
of countless generations; and raw youth and ripe old 
age were there alike resolved to maintain the ancicnt re- 
nown of Albyn. Their enthusiasm may be guessed 
from a simple anecdote. A Lowland gentleman, observ- 
ing amongst their bands a man of ninety from the 
Highlands of Aberdeenshire, had the curiosity to ask 
how so aged a creature as he, and one who seemed so 
extremely feeble, came to join their enterprise. “I hae 
sons here, sir,” replied the venerable savage, “ and J hae 
grandsons, and even great-grandsons :—if they fail to do 
their duty, can I not shoot them?’’—laying his hand at 
the same timo upon a pistol which he carried in his 
bosom. 

The attack of these resolute soldiers upon the left 
wing of the royal army, was, to use language similar to 
their own, like the storm which strews a lee shore with 
wrecks. ‘The chief of Clanranald was unfortunately 
killed as they were advancing; but that circumstance, 
which might have otherwise damped their ardour, only 
served to inspire them with greater fury. “ ‘To-morrow 
for lamentation,” cried the young chieftain of Glengary, 
“to-day for revenge!’—and the MacDonalds rushed on 
the foe, with a yell as terrific as their force was irre- 
sistible. Instantly put to route, this*portion of the royal 
army retired to Stirling, leaving hundreds a prey to the 
Highland broadsword. Thus, each of the two armies 
was partially successful, and» partially defeated. ‘The 
Earl of Marr stood aloof during the whole action, it is 
said, behind a tree, incapable from personal fear, of im- 
proving the advantages gained by his brave Highlanders. 
Well might the old mountaineer exclaim, when he saw 





the fatal effects of this weakness, “ Oh! for one hour of 
the brave Dundee !” 

The battle was a drawn one, but not in its results. 
Marr, as he deserved nope of the credit of his partial vie- 
tory, reaped no profit from it, but found it necessary to 
retire to Perth. Argyle remained upon the field, in pes- 
session of the enemy’s cannon and many of his stand- 
ards. The conduct of this celebrated warrior and patriot 
was in every respect the reverse of that of Marr. He 
had won a victory, so far as it could be won, by his own 
personal exertions, and that with every advantage of 
numbers against him. ‘The humanity he displayed was 
also such as scldom marks the details of a civil war. He 
offered quarter to all he met, in the very hottest moment 
of the fight; and he granted it to all who desired it. 
With his own sword, he parried three different blows 
which one of his dragoons aimed at a wounded cavalier, 
who had refused to ask his life. 

In January, the suececding year, James himself, the 
weak though amiable man for whom zll this blood was 
shed, landed from abroad at Peterhead in Aberdeenshire, 
and immediately proceeded incognito to join the Earl of 
Marr at Perth. His presence might inspire enthusiasm, 
but it could not give strength or consistency to the army. 
Some preparations were made to crown him in the great 
hall of Scoon, where his ancestors had been invested with 
the emblems of sovereignty so mary centuries ago, and 
where his uncle Charles IT. was crowned, under cireum- 
stances not dissimilar to his own, in the year 1651. But 
the total ruin of his English adherents conspired, with 
his own imbecility and that of his officers, to prevent 
that consummation, In February he retired before the 
advance of the royal army. ‘The Tay was frozen at the 
time, and thus he and all his army were fortunately en- 
abled to cross without the difficnlty which must other- 


‘}wise have attended so sudden a retreat; dirceting their 


march towards the sea-ports of Aberdeenshire and Angus. 
We have heard that, as the good-natured prince was 
passing over, the misery of his circumstances made him 
witty, as a dark evening will sometimes produce light- 
ning ; and he remarked to his licutenant-general, in al- 
lusion to the delusive prospects by which he had been 
induced to come over, “Ah, John, John, you have 
brought me on the ice.” : 

The Chevalier embarked with Marr and other officers 
at Montrose; and the body of the army dispersed with 
so much rapidity, that Argyle, whe traversed the country 
only a day’s march behind, reached Aberdeen without 
ever getting a glimpse of it. We may safely suppose, 


{that the humanity of this general, with his suspected 


Jacobitism, induced him to permit, without disturbance, 
the dissipation and escape of the unfertunate cavaliers. 
The Lowland gentlemen and noblemen who had been 
concerned in the campaign, suffered attainder, proserip- 
tion, and in some cases even death: but the Highlanders 
returned to their mountains, unconquered and un- 
changed. 

In 1719, a plan of invasion and insurrcetion in favour 








of the Stuarts was formed by Spain. A flect of ten ships 
of the line, with several frigates, having on board six 





thousand troops and twelve thousand stand of arms, 
sailed from Cadiz to England; and while this fleet was 
preparing, the Farl Marischal left St. Sebastian with two 
Spanish frigates, having on board three hundred Spanish 
soldiers, ammunition, arms, and money, and landed in 
the island of Lewis. ‘The Spanish fleet wes compl tely 
dispersed by a storm off Cape Finisterre , and, as every 
thing remained quict in England, very few Highlanders 
rosc. General Wightman came up with the Spanish and 
Highland force in Glenshiel, a wild vale in the west of 
Ross. ‘The Highlanders, favoured by the ground, with- 
drew to the hills without having suffered much: and 
the Spaniards lay down their arms and were made 
prisoners. 

The state of the Highlands, which seemed the only 





portion of the British dominions that actively disputed 
King George’s title, néw attracted some scrious attention 
from government; and an act was passcd for disarming 
the whole of that dangerous people. The provisions of 
this act were promptly ob yed by those clans which 
were well affected to government, but totally evaded by 
the rest. The result was, that on the breaking out of 
the insurrection of 1745, the enemies of government 
alone possessed the means of entering upon warlike 
operations, while the Duke of Argyle and other loyal 
chiefs, who could have best resisted them, were obliged 
to remain hors de combat. 
Such had been the history, and such was the warlike 

condition of the Scottish mountaineers, at the time when 




















Charles Stuart landed amongst them in July 1745. If 
any thing else were required to make the reader unde1 
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stand the motives of the subsequent insurrection, it might 
be said, that Charles’s father and himself had always 
maintained, from their residence in Utaly, a correspond- 
ence with the chiefs who were fgiendly to them, and by 
dint of promises, and perhaps presents, had even pro- 
cured some of them to enter into an association in their 
behalf! For the service of these unhappy princes, their 
uulimited power over their clans gave them an advan- 
tage which the richest English partisans did not possess. 

The constitution of Hlighland society, as already re- 
marked, was strictly and simply patriarchal. ‘The clans 
were families, each of which, bearing the same name, 
oceupied a well defined tract of country, the property of 
which lad been acquired long before the introduction ot 
writs. Every clan was governed by its chief, whose 
native designation, Aean-Ainnhe, the head of the family, 
sufficiently indicated the grounds and nature of his 
power. In almost every clan, there were some subordi- 
nate chiets, called Chieftains, being cadets of the principal 
family, who had acquired a distant territory, and founded 
separate steps. In every clan, moreover, there were two 
ranks of people ; the Doaine-uailse, or gentlemen, persons 
who could clearly trace their derivation from the chicfs 
of former times, and assert their kinsmanship to the 
present; and a race of commoners, or helots, who could 
not tell why they came to belong to the clan, and who 
always acted in inferior oifices. 

There is a very common notion among the Low- 
landers, that their northern neighbours, with, perhaps, 
the exception of the chiefs, were all alike barbarians, and 
distinguished by no shades of comparative worth. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. The Doaine- 
uaiise were in every sense of the world gentlemen—poor 
gentlemen perhaps, but yet fully entitled, by their ex- 
alted sense of honour, to that ennobling epithet. On the 
contrary, the commoners, who yet generally believed 
theniselyes related to the chiefs, were a race of despised, 
and consequently miscrable serts, having no certain idea 
of a noble ancestry to nerve their exertions or purify 
their conduct. The Doaine-uailse invariably formed the 
body upon which the chief depended in war, for they 
were inspired with notions of the most exalted heroism 
by the well remembered deeds of their forefathers, and 
always acted upon the supposition that their honour was 
a precious gut, which it was incumbent upon them to 
deliver down unsullied to posterity. ‘The helots, on the 
contrary, were often left behind to perform the humble 
duties of agriculture and cow-driving; or, if admitted 
into the army of the clan, were put into the rear rank, 
and armed in an inferior manner. The comparative 
worth of the Doaine-uailse and the helots may be at once 
pointed out to the reader by an anecdote connected with 
“the Forty-Five.’ Ata particular period of that cam- 
paign, When all the good fighting men of a glen in Athole 
were absent with Prince Charles, and only the helots 
were left to protect the country, under the command of 
a raw Duaiune-ua al of sixteen, an alarm one day arose 








that a party of “red-coats” (king’s soldiers) were ap- 
proaching to lay waste the glen. At this news, the 
whole of the slaves ran off to hide themselves, leaving 
only their young commander behind ; who stood firm in 
his post, awaiting the encounter which promised him such 
certain destruction, and did net for a moment flinch till 
he learned that the alarin was false. 

With such a sentiment of heroism, the Highland 
gentleman of the year 1745 inust have been a person of 
the very noblest order. His mind was further exalted, 
if possible, by a devoted attachment to his chief, for 
whose intcrests, at all times, he was ready to fight, and 
for whose lite he was even prepared to lay down his own. 
Klis politics were of the same abstract and disintcrested 
sort. From his heart despising the commercial and 
canting presbyterians of the Low country, and regarding 
with absolute horror the dark system of parliamentary 
corruption which characterised the government of the 
de facto sovereign of England, he at once threw himself 
into the opposite scale, and espoused the cause of an 
exiled and injured prince, whom he looked upon as in 
some measure a general and higher sort of chief, and 
with whose fathers his futhers had anciently gained so 
much honour and renown. Charles’s cause was the cause 
of chivalry, of feeling, of filial affection, and even in his 
estimation of padriolism ; and with all his prepossessions 
it was scarcely possible that he should fail to espouse it. 


In this chapter, notice should’also have been taken of’ 


the effect which their popular native poetry had upon 
the minds of the Highlanders. Throughout nearly the 
whole country, but especially in Athole and the adjacent 
territorics, there were tnnumerable songs and ballads, 
tending to advance the cause of the Stuarts, while there 


was not one tu depreciate them. A Lowlander and a 


modern cannot easily comprehend, nor can he sct forth, 
the power of this simple but energetic engine. 
—- 
CHAPTER IIT. 
THE GATHERING. 
On, highminded Murray, the exiled, the dear! 
In the blush of the dawning the standard uprear. 
Wide, wide on the winds of the north let it fly, 
Like the sua’s lacest fas when the tempest is nigh! 
Waverley. 
From Borodale, where he lived, in the manner de- 
scribed, for several days, Charles despatched messengers 
to all the chiefs from whom he had any expectation of 
assistance. ‘The first that came to see him, was Donald 
Cameron, younger of Lochicl; a man in middle age, of 
the utmost bravery, and whose character was altogether 
so amiable, that some court-poet has couecived the idea 
of his being now 


“ —___a Whig in Heaven.” 


Young Lochiel, as he was generally called, was the son 
of the chief of the clan Cameron, one of the most nu- 
merous and warlike of all the Highland tribes. His 
father had been engaged in the insurrection of 1715, for 
which he was attainted and in exile ; and his grandfather, 
Sir Evan Cameron, the fellow soldier of Montrose and 
Dundee, had died in 1719, afler almost a century of 
military action in behalf of the house of Stuart. 
Young Lochiel had been much in confidence with the 
exiled family, whose chief agent in the north of Scotland 
he might be considered; an oflice for which he was 
peculiarly well qualified on account of his talents, his 
honourable character, and the veneration in which he 
was held by his countrymen. In 1740, he was one of 
seven gentlemen, who entercd into a strict association to 
procure the restoration of King James; and he had long 
wished for the concerted time, when he should bring the 
Highlands to aid an invading party in his favour. When 
he now learned that Charles had landed without troops 
and arms, and with only seven followers, he determined 
to abstain from the enterprise, but thought himself 
bound as a friend to visit the prince in person, and en- 
ceavour to make him withdraw from the country. 

In passing from his own house towards Borodale, 
Lochiel called at Fassefern, the residence of his brother 
John Cameron, who, in some surprise at the earliness of 
his visit, hastily inquired its reason. He informed his 
relative that the Prince of Wales had landed at Borodale, 
and sent for him. Fassefern asked what troops his royal 
highness had brought with him ?—what money ?—what 
arms? Lochiel answered, that he believed the prince 
had brought with him neither troops, nor money, nor 
arms; and that, resolved not to be concerned in the affair, 
he designed to do his utmost to prevent it from going 
any further. Fassefern approved his brother’s sentiments, 
and applanded his resolution; advising him at the same 
time not to go any farther on the way to Boredale, but 
to come into, the house, and impart his mind to the 
prince by a letter. “ No,” said Lochiel, “ although my 
reasons admit of no reply, I ought at least to wait upon 
his royal highness.” “ Brother,’ said Fassefern, “ I 
know you better than you know yourself; if this prince 
once sets his eyes upon you, he will make you do what- 
ever he pleases.” ‘Ihe result proved the justice of this 
prognostication. 

On arriving at Borodale, Lochiel had a private inter- 
view with the prince, in which the probabilities of the 
enterprise were anxiously debated. Charles used every 
arguinent to excite the loyalty of Lochicl, and the chief 
exerted all his eloquence to persuade the prince to with- 
draw till a better opportunity. Charles represented the 
present as the best possible opportunity ; seeing that the 
French general kept the British army completely en- 
gaged abroad, while at home there were no troops but 
one or two new-raised regiments. He expressed his 
confidence, that a small body of Highlanders would be 
quite sufficient to gain a victory over all the furce that 
could now be brought against him; and he was cqually 
sure that such an advantage was al! that was required to 
produce a general declaration in his favour. This argu- 
ment was certainly in a great measure correct. It was 
even, perhaps, favourable to his views, that he came so 
entirely unprovided with foreign assistance ; for so much 
exasperated were tho nation at that time against the 
French, that, with even the smallest body of their troops, 
his enterprise would have acquired the odious complexion 
of an invasion, and meet with general and hearty resist- 
ance. Moreover, it was not only better that he should 
appear in the acceptable character of the leader of a 
national party, but almost his only chance of success lay 





in the activity and hardihood of the Highlanders, who 


alone, of all the militia of the country, could endure long 
and rapid marches. ‘These arguments, if he used them, 
were thrown away upon Lochiel, who expressed the 
greatest reluctance to rise at the present juncture, and 
pleaded, in moving terms, the prudence of at least a short 
delay. “No, no!” said the prince with fervour, “in a 
few days, with the friends I have, I will raise the royal 
standard, and proclaim to the people of Britain, that 
Charles Stuart is come over to claim the crown of his 
ancestors—to win it, or to perish in the attempt! Lochiel, 
whom my father has often spoken of as our firmest friend, 
may stay at home, and, from the newspapers, learn the fate 
of his prince !’——“ No!” cried Lochiel, stung by so poig- 
nant a reproach, and hurried away by the enthusiasaa of 
the moment; “I'll share the fate of my prince, come 
weal, come woe; and so shall every man over whom 
nature or fortune has given me any power.” Such was 
the juncture upon which depended the civil war of 1745 ; 
for It is a point agreed, says Mr. Home, who narrates 
this singular conversation, that if Lochiel had persisted 
in his refusal to take arms, no other chief would have 
joined the standard, and the spark of “ rebellion”? must 
have been instantly extinguished. 

Lochiel immediately returned home, and proceeded to 
raise his clan, as did some other gentlemen, whom 
Charles then prevailed upon to join him. It being now 
settled that he was to raise his standard at Glenfinnan on 
the 19th of August, he despatched letters on the sixth of 
the mouth to all the friendly chiefs, informing them of 
his resolution, and desiring them to meet him at the 
time and place mentioned. In the mean time, Clanranald 
returned from his unsuccessful missien to Skye, and 
actively set about raising his own clan. 

Charles removed early in August, from the farm 
house of Borodale, to the more elegant seat of his friend 
Kinlochmoidart, situated seven miles off, at the place of 
that name. While he and his company went by sea, 
with the baggage and artillery, the guard of Clanranald, 
MacDonalds, which had been already appointed about his 
person, marched by the more circuitous route along the 
shore of the intervening bays. He remained at Kinloch- 
moidart till the 18th of the month, when he went by 
water to the seat of MacDonald of Glenaladale, upon the 
brink of Loch Shiel. From that place, he proceeded next 
morning with a company of about five and twenty per- 
sons, in three boats to the eastern extremity of Loch 
Shiel, near which was the place where he designed to 
raise his standard. 

Meanwhile, an incident had occurred, which tended 
not a litfle to foment the rising flame of insurrection. 
The governor of Fort Augustus, a small fort at the dis- 
tance of forty or fifty miles from Charles’s landing place, 
(which, like Fort William on one hand, and Fort George 
‘on the other, had been planted for the subjugation of the 
Highlands,) concluding from reports he heard, that the 
“ Men of Moidart” were hatching some mischief, thought 
proper, on the 16th of August, to despatch two coin- 
panies of the Scots Royals to Fort William, as a rein- 
forcement to awe that rebellicus district. ‘The distance 
between the two forts is twenty-eight miles, and the road 
runs chiefly along the edge of a mountain which forms 
one side of the Great Glen, having the sheer height of 
the hill on one side, and the long narrow lakes, out of 
which the Caledonian canal is formed, on the other. 
The men were newly raised, and, besides being inex- 
perienced in military affairs, were unused to the alarm- 
ing circumstances of an expedition in the Highlands. 
When they-had travelled twenty out of the eight and 
twenty miles, and were approaching High Bridge, a 
lofty arch over a mountain torrent, they were surprised 
to hear the sound of a bagpipe, and to discover the ap- 
pearance of a large party of Highlanders, who were 
already in possession of the bridge. The object of their 
alarm was in reality a band of only ten or twelve 
MacDonalds of Keppoch’s clan; but, by skipping and 
leaping about, displaying their swords and firelocks, and 
by holding out their plaids between each other, they con- 
trived to make a very formidable appearance. Captain 
(afterwards General) Scott, who commanded the two 
companies, ordered an immediate halt, and sent forward 
a serjeant with his own servant to reconnoitre. These 
two persons no sooner approached the bridge than two 
nimble Highlanders darted out and seized them. Ignorant 
of the number of the Highlanders, and knowing he was 
in a disaffected part of the country, Captain Scott thought 
it would be better to retreat than enter into hostilities. 
Accordingly, he ordered his men to face about, and march 
back again. The Highlanders did not follow immediately, 
lest they should expose the smallness of their number, 
but permitted the soldiers to get two miles away (the 





ground being so far plain and open) before leaving their 
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post. As soon as the retreating party had passed the}which, shooting like a streamer from the north, was 
west end of Loch Lochic, and were entering upon the{soon to spread such omens of wo and terror over the 


narrow road between the lake and the hill, out darted the 
mountaineers, and ascending the rocky precipices above 
the road, where there was shelter from both bush and 
stone, began to fire down upon the soldiers, who only 
retreated with the greater expedition. 
The party of MacDonalds, who attempted this daring 
exploit, was commanded by MacDonald of Tierndricch. 
That gentleman, having early observed the march of the 
soldiers, had sent expresses to Lochicl and Keppoch, 
whose houses were only a few miles distant on both sides 
of High Bridge, for supplies of men. They did not 
arrive in time; but he resolved to attack the party with 
the few men he had; and he had thus far succeeded, 
when, the noise of his pieces causing friends in all 
quarters to fly to arms, he now found himself at the head 
of a party almost sufficient to encounter the two com- 
panies in the open field. 

When Captain Scott reached the east end of Loch 
Lochie, he perceived some Highlanders near the west 
end of Loch Oich, directly in the way before him, and 
not liking their appearance, he crossed the isthmus be- 
tween the lakes, intending to take possession of Invergary 
Castle, the seat of MacDonell of Glengary. This move- 
ment only increased his difficulties. He had not marched 
far, till he discovered the MacDonells of Glengary com- 
ing down the opposite hill in full force against him. He 
formed the hollow square, however, and marched on. 
Presently after, his pursuers were reinforced by the 
MacDonalds of Keppoch, and increased their pace to such 
a degree as almost to overtake him. Keppoch himself 
then advanced alone towards the distressed party, and 
offered good terms of surrender ; assuring them that any 
attempt at resistance, in the midst of so many encinies, 
would only be the signal for their being cut in pieces. 
Of course, the soldiers, by thig time fatigued by a march 
of thirty miles, had no alternative but to surrender. 
They had scarcely laid down their arms, when Lochiel 
came up with a body of Camerons from another quarter, 
and took them under his charge. ‘Two soldicrs were 
slain, and Captain Scott himsclf was wounded in this 
singular scuffle ; which had no small effect in raising the 
spirits of the Highlanders, and encouraging them to 
commence the war. 

The Gathering of the Clans was therefore procecding 
with great activity, and armed bodies were scen every 
where crossing the country to Glenfinnin, at the time 
when Charles landed at that place to erect his standard. 
Glenfinnin is a narrow vale, surrounded on both sides by 
Jofty and craggy mountains, about twenty miles north 
from Fort William, and as far east from Borodale ; form- 
ing, in fact, the outlet from Moidart into Lochaber. The 
place gets its name from the little river Finnin, which 
runs through it, and falls into Loch Shiel at its extremity. 
Charles disembarked, with his company, from the three 
boats which had brought them from Glenaladale, at the 
place where the river debouches into the lake. It was 
eleven in the forenoon, and he expected to find the whole 
vale alive with the assembled bands which he had ap- 
pointed to meet him. To his great mortification, how- 
ever, Glenfinnin lay as still and grim at his landing, as 
it had done since the beginning of time; and only a few 
natives, the inhabitants of its little hamlet, “ were there 
to say, God bless him!” Some accident, it was con- 
cluded, had prevented the arrival of the clans; and he 
went into one of the neighbouring hovels, to spend the 
anxious hours which should intervene before they ap- 

ared. 

At length, about an hour after noon, the sound of a 
pibroch was heard over the top of an opposite hill, and 
immediately after, the Adventurer was cheered by the 
sight of a large band of Highlanders, in full march down 
the brae. It was the Camerons, to the amount of seven 
or eight hundred, 


“ All plaided and plumed in their tartan array,” 


coming forward in two columns of three men abreast, to 
the spirit-stirring notes of the bagpipe, and leading be- 
tween them the party of soldiers whom they had just 
taken prisoners. Elevated by the fine appearance of this 
noble clan, and by the auspicious result of the little action 
just described, Charles no longer hesitated to declare war 
upon “the great enemy of his house.” 

The spot selected for the rearing of the standard, was 
a little eminence in the centre of the vale, where it could 
be rendered conspicuous to all round. ‘The Marquis of 
Tullibardine, whose rank entitied him to the honour, 
pitched himself upon the top of this knoll, supported by 
two men, on account of his weak state of health. He 


peaceful vales of Britain. It was a large banner of red 
silk, with a white space in the centre, but without the 
motto of “'Tanpem Triumpnans,” which has been so 
often assigned to it—as also the significant emblems 
of a crown and coflin, with which the terror of England 
at one time adorned it. The appearance of the standard 
was hailed by a perfect storm of pipe-music, by a cloud 
of skimmeriag bonnets, and by a loud and long-enduring 
shout, which, in the language of a Highland bard, roused 
the young eagles from their eyries, and made the wild 
deer bound upon the fell. Tullibardine then read a 
manifesto in the name of King James the Eighth, with 
a Commission of Regency in favour of his son Charles, 
both dated at Rome, December 1743. The standard was 
carried back to the Prince’s quarters by a guard of fifty 
Camerons. 

About two hours after this solemnity was concluded, 
MacDonald of Keppoch arrived with three hundred of 
his hardy and warlike clan; and in the evening, some 
gentlemen of the name of MacL.cod came to offer their 
services, expressing great indignation at the defection of 
their chief, and proposing to return to Skye and raise all 
the men they could. The army, amounting to about 
twelve hundred men, was encamped that evening in 
Glenfinnin, Sullivan being appointed quarter-master-gene- 
ral. 
The insurrection was thus fairly commenced; and it 
will now be necessary to advert to the means taken by 
government for its suppression, as well as to the state of 
the country upon which Charles was about to descend. 

—<>>-— 
CHAPTER IV. 
PROCEEDINGS OF GOVERNMENT. 

Ross. When T came hither to transport the tidings, 


Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 


Of many worthy fellows that were out. Macbeth. 


At the time when the insurrection broke out, George 
tthe Second was absent in Hanover, on one of those fre- 
quent visits to his paternal dominions, which, with great 
appearance of truth, caused his British subjects to accuse 
him of being more devoted to the interests of his Electo- 
rate, than he was to those of the more important empire 
which his family had been called to protect. The go- 
vernment was entrusted, during his absence, to a regency 
composed of his principal ministers. So far as the north. 
ern section of the island was concerned in the affairs of 
government, it was then managed by a minister called 
Secretary of State for Scotland; and the Marquis of 
Tweeddale held the office in 1745. 

The negotiations which the Exiled Family had con- 
stantly carried on with their adherents in Britain, and 
their incessant menaces of invasion, rendered the event 
which had now taken place by no means unexpected on 
the part of government, and indecd scarcely alarming. 
During the whole summer, a report had been flying about 
the Highlands, that Prince Charles was to come over be- 
fore the end of the season; but the king’s servants at 
Edinburgh heard nothing of it till the 2d of July, when 
the President of the Court of Session came to Sir John 
Cope, commander-in-chief of the forces in Scotland, and 
showed him a letter which he had just received from 
a Highland gentleman, informing him of the rumour, 
though affecting to give it little credit. Cope instantly 
sent notice of what he heard to the Marquis of ‘T'weed- 
dale, expressing disbelief in the report, but yet advising 
that arins should be transmitted to the forts in Scotland, 
for the use of the well-affected clans, in case any attempt 
should be made. The marquis answered General Cope 
upon the 9th, ordering him to keep a vigilant eye upon 
the north, but mentioning that the lords of the regency 
seemed to decline so strong and so alarming a measure 
as sending arms. Cope replied immediately, that he 
would take all the measures which seemed necessary for 
his majesty’s service, avoiding as much as possible the 
raising of unnecessary alarm. Some further correspon- 
dence took place before the end of the month, in which 
the zeal and promptitude of this much belied general ap- 
pear very conspicuous, while the supineness and security 
of the regency are just as remarkable. 

It is perhaps the most striking thing about the history 
of this singular civil war, that the characters of the op- 
posite parties are so violently contrasted. Charles, youth- 
ful, ardent, aspiring, possessed of many of the character- 


tinets, and to that ghastly spectre of powder, pomatum, 





then flung upon the mountain breeze, that “ meteor flag,” 


regular and well appointed army. In one of the parties 
we see many of the features of chivalry :—a love of des- 
perate deeds for their own sake, and a pure and devoted 
spirit of loyalty, such as might have graced the wars 
of the Roses, or glowed in the pages of Froissart. In 
the other we are disgusted with the alarms ofa parcel 


affected patriots—and with the contemptible teehnicali- 
ties of a military frippery, the most ostentatious in pre- 
tension, and the most feeble in practice, that ever dis- 
graced a country. 

Sir John Cope, whose fortune it was to be Charles’s first 
opponent, has been terined by President Forbes, who was 
perfectly qualified to judge, one of the best officers of his 
time. ‘This is, however, but poor praise in the estimation 
of a modern Briton, when he reflects upon the condition 
and deeds of the army during the reign of the second 
George—a period which, though spent in almost perpe- 
tual war, scarcely presents a single military fact, besides 
those under review, on which the public mind now dwells 
with satisfaction, or indecd remembers at all. Sir Jolin, 
such as he was, had at present under his command in 
Scotland, two regiments of dragoons, three full regiments 
of infantry, and fourteen odd companies, together with 
the standing garrisons of invalids in the various castles 
and forts. ‘The most of these troops were newly raised, 
being indeed intended for immediate transportation to 
Flanders; and it was impossible to place much confidence 
in them, especially as forming an entire army, without 
the support of more experienced troops. Although they 
had probably, therefore, learned to scour their acc outre- 
nents with the most washerwoman-like accuracy, and 
though possibly not one of their queues could be found 
guilty of either a hair too much in thickness, cr a hair- 
breadth’s excess in length, when the sergeant came round, 
day by day, with his calibre and compasses, to ascertain 
these mighty points,* there was but little chance of a 
vigorous stand against enemies of determined valour, 
trained to arms from their youth upwards, and who, with 
an assurance perfectly frightful, would not scruple, on 
occasion, to fight for, and win a victory, when, accord- 
ing to the true art of war, it was their duty to bé defeated. 

With this little army, however, Cope soon fonnd him- 
self obliged to undertake a campaign against the formi- 
dable bands of the north. He received a letter from the 
Scottish secretary on the 3d of August, announcing that 
the young Chevalier, as Charles was called, had really 
left France in order to invade Scotland, and was even said 
to have already landed there ; commanding him to make 
such a disposition of his forces as to be ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice; and promising immediately to send him 
down the supply of arms he tormerly requested. On the 
sth, he received a letter from the Lord Justice-Clerk 
(Milton, then residing at Roseneath,) enclosing another 
ietter dated the Sth imstant, which had just been trans- 
mitted to Mr. Campbell of Stonefield, Sheriff of Argyle, 
by Mr. Campbell of Aird, (factor in Mull to the Duke of 
Argyle;) which letter gave him almost certain intelligence 
of the Prince’s landing. Next morning, the 9th, his ex- 
celleney was shown another letter by the Lord President, 
confirming the news ; and he sent all the papers to Lon- 
don as the best means of rousing the slumbering ener- 
gies of government. 

Without waiting for this Communication, the lords 
regent published on the 6th of August a proclamation, 
offering thirty thousand pounds for the person of the 
young Chevalier, whom they announced to have sailed 
from France for the purpose of invading Pritain. This 
proclamation proceeded upon an act of the first George, 
by which, though it would be difficult to find a reason 
for it in the principles of either law or justice, the blood 
of James Stuart, and of his children, was attainted, and 
themselves outlawed. Charles, immediately on learning 
the price offered for his life, published a sort of parody of 
the proclamation, holding out the same sum for the head 
of the elector of Hanover. 

It is amusing to observe in the newspapers of this 
period, the various reports which then agitated the pub- 
lie mind, and, above ull, the uncertainty and meagreness 
of the intelligence which reached Edinburgh regarding 
Charles’s transactions in Lochaber. On the 5th of Au- 
cust, it is mentioned in the old Scottish nowspaper called 
the Edinburgh Evening Courant, that the Prince had left 
France. Next day, it is reported, as a quotation from 
* Such was really the custom, and in times not long 
by-gone, A friend informs us, that little more than 





istics of a hero of romance; with his Highlanders, hardy,} twenty years ago, he has seen regiments paraded on the 
brave, and high-minded; are opposed to stupid old mar-j Castle-hill of Edinburgh, and serjeants stepping along 
behind, with a large pair of compasses, attentively mea- 
suring the length of the queues. 





blackball, and flagellation, which was then considered a 


of ancient civil officers—with the vile cant of a pack of 
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some foreign journal, that he had actually landed in the 
Highlands, and was sure of thirty thousand men and ten 
shins of war. No other intelligence of note is observa- 
ble till the 22d, when it is stated that two Glasgow ves- 
sels, in their way home from Virginia, had touched 
somewhere in the North-west Highlands, and learned 
that the dreaded pretender was actually there, with ten 
thousand men, and that lie had sent word to the gover- 
nor of Fort William, “Ae would give him his breakfast 
that morning.’ Wad Lochaber been part of the Russian 
ELinpire instead of a Scottish province—had it been two 
thousand instead of one hundred miles from Edinburgh, 
greater uneertainty could scarcely have prevailed in that 
city regarding the proceedings of its inhabitants. 

In projecting measures against the threatened isur- 
rection, Sir Jolin Cope had all along held counsel with 
those civil officers who, ever since the Union, have had 
such an unlimited influence over the affairs of Scotland 
—the Lord President of the Court of Session, the Lord 
Justice-Clerk, the Lord Advocate, and the Solicitor Ge- 
neral. ‘The gentlemen who held the two first of these 
offices, Duncan Forbes and Andrew Fletcher, were men 
of not only the purest patriotism and loyalty, but of the 
most extensive understanding and highest accomplish. 
ment. Dunean Forbes, in particular, from his intimate 
acquaintance with the Hiehlanders, a full half of whom 
he had previously converted to government by his elo- 
quence, was qualified in no ordinary degree to direct the 
operations of a campaign against that people. 

The advice of all these gentlemen, unfortunately, 
tended to this fatal effeet—that ‘ir Johu Cope should 
merch as fast as possible into the Highlands, in order to 
crush the insurrection before it reached any height. It 
is very probable that this advico was dictated by a feel- 
ing of humanity towards the insurgents, many of whom 
were the intimate friends and associates of the advisers. 
Forbes seeins to Lave 
quiet those who had risen, before government should be- 
come exasperated against them, and to prevent as many 
as possible from joining, who he was sure weuld soon do 


wished, by this means, at once to 


so if the enterprise was not immediately checked. We 
cannot but regret that a piece of counsel so honourable in 
its motive should have beer so imprudent in policy. 
The royal army was not only inferior in numbers to that 
which Charles was believed to have drawn together, but 
had all the disadvantages of a campaign in an enemy’s 
country, and on ground unsuitable for its evolutiors— 
would first have to drag its way slowly over rugged wild- 
ernesses, With a perpetual clog of baggage and provisions 
behind it, and then perhaps fight in a defile where it 
would be gradually cut to pieces, or what was as bad, 
permit the cnemy to slip past and descend upon the low} 
country, which it ought to have protected. ‘The advice 
was even given in defiance of experience: the Duke of 
Argyle, in 1715, by guarding the pass imto the Lowlands 
at Stirling, prevented the much superior ermy of Marr 
from disturbing the valuable part of the kingdom, an: 
eventually was able to paralise and confound the whole 
of that unhappy enterprise. 


Cope.is conjectured by Mr. Home, though the fact is 
not so obvious, to have been confirmed in his desire of 
prompt measures by a picce of address on the part of the 
Jacobites. These gentlemen, who were very numerous 
in Edinburgh, remembering perhaps the precedent allud- 


ed to, and knowing that Charles, for want ef moacy, 





CHAPTER V. 
COPE’S MARCH TO THE NORTH. 


Duke F.—Come on; sinee the youth will not be cntrented, bir 

own peril on bis forwardness. As You Like tt 

This unfortanate commander-in-chief commenced his 
fatal march, on the 20th of August, the day after he had 
received the orders of the Lords regeut. His force con- 
sisted of twenty-five companies of foot, amounting in all 
to fourteen hundred men, for he had left the two regi- 
nents of dragoons behind, on account of their uselessness 
in a Highland campaign. He carried with him four 
pieces of cannon (one and a half pounders,) as many co- 
horns, and athousand stand of arms, to be given to’the 
native troops, which he expected to join him as he went 
along. Besides avast quantity of baggage, he was fol- 
lowed by a train of black cattle, with butchers, to kill 
them as required: and he had as much bread and biscuit 
as would serve for twenty-one days; for the production 
of which all the bakers in Edinburgh, Leith, and Stirling, 
had been incessantly working for a week. 

It was Sir John’s intention to march to Fort Augustus, 
the central fort of the three which are pitched along the 
great glen. He considered this the most advantageous 
post that could be occupied by the king’s army, because 
it was in the very centre of the disaffected country, and 
admitted of a ready communication with the adjacent 
places of strength. ke accordingly adopted that milita- 
ry road through the middle of the Highlands, which, 
stretching athwart the great alpine region of the Gram- 
pians, is so remarkable in the memory of all travellers 
for its lonely desolation in summer, and its dangerous 
character when the ground is covered with snow. His 
first day’s march was to Crieff, where he was obliged to 
halt till he should be overtaken by an hundred horse-load 
of bread that had been left at Stirling. Having previ- 
ously written to the Duke of Athole, Lord Glenorchy, and 
other loyal chiefs, desiring them to raise their men, the 
first of these noblemen here visited him, in company with 
his younger brother Lord George Murray, afterwards so 
celebrated as the generalissimo of Charles’s forces; but 
the chief of Athole, though disposed to preserve his estate 
by keeping on good terms with government, was by 
no means so hotly loyal as to take arms in its defence. 
Cope was then, for the first time, shaken in his hope of 
gaining accessions of strength as he went along—the 
hope which had mainly induced him to go north with so 
small an army; and he would have gladly returned to 
Stirling, had not the orders of government, as he after- 
wards acknowledged, been so peremptory tor a contrary 
course. Lord Glenorchy waited upon the disconcerted 
general on the afternoon of the same day, and gave him 
additional pain, by the intelligence that he could not 
gather his men in proper time. He then saw fit to send 
back seven hundred of his spare arms, to the place which 
he would so gladly have retreated to himself. 

Advancing on the 22d to Amulree, on the 23d to Tay 
Bridge, on the 24th to ‘l'rinifuir, and on the 25th to Dal- 
nacardoch, the difficulties of a Highland campaign be- 
came gradually more and more apparent to the unhappy 
general, whose eyes were at the same time daily opened 
wider and wider to the secret disaffection of the High- 
landers. His baggage-horses were stolen in the night 
from their pastures, so that he was obliged to leave hun- 
dreds of his bread-bags behind him. Those who took charge 


y ( ( » able ke ig il lers ¢ srethe . es . . 
would not be able to keep the Highlanders long together} of ehig important deposit, though they promised to send 


in their own country, conceived it to be their best policy 
to precipitate a meeting between the two armies. They 
therefore contrived, it is said, that Sir John ¢ ope, who 
seemed to have no opinions of his own, but consulted 
every body he met, should be urged to perform the march 
he proposed, as the measure most likely to quell the in- 
surrection, which, it was hinted by these insidious advi- 
sers, wanted nothing but a little time to become formida- 
ble. 

Thus advised, and thus perhaps deluded, Sir John Cope 
rendezvoused his raw troops at Stirling, and sent off a 
letter to the Scots Secretary, requesting permission to 
march immediately against the rebels. The reasons 
which he gave for his proposal seemed so strong in the 
eyes of the Lords regent, that they not only agreed to it, 
but expressly ordered him to march to the north, and en- 
gage the enemy, whatever might be his strength, or 
wherever he might be found. This order reached Sir 
John at Edinburgh on the 19th of August, the very day 
when Charles reared his standard; so that war might be 


it after him, took care that it never reached its destina- 
tion, or at least not until it was uscless. He was also 
played upon and distracted by all sorts of false intelli- 
gence; so that he at last could not trust to the word of a 
single native, gentleman or commoner. In short, he 
soon found himself in a complete scrape—emancipation 
from which seemed impossible but at the expense of hon- 
our. 

When at the lonely inn of Dalnacardoch, he was met 
by Captain Sweetenham, the officer already mentioned as 
having been taken by the insurgents ; who, after witness- 
ing the erection of the standard, had been discharged 
upon his parole, and now brought Cope the first certain 
intelligence he had received, regarding the real state of 
the enemy. Sweetenham had left them when their num. 
bers were fourteen hundred; ho had since met many 
more who were marching to the rendezvous; and as he 
passed Dalwhinpie, the last stage, he had been informed 
by MacIntosh of Boreland, that they were now three 
thousand strong, and were marching to take possession 


said to have been declared by both parties simultaneously. “mein ‘ , 
Cope set out that very day for Stitline to put seme of Corricarrack. Cope seine after received a letter from 

Lae Res =F President Forbes, (now at his house of Culloden, near 
Inverness,) confirming the latter part of Captain Sweet- 
enham’s intelligence. 


the head of his little army. 





Corricarrack, of which the insurgents were about to 
take possession, is an immense mountain of the most 
lofty and voluisinous proportions, interposing betwixt 
Cope’s present position and Fort Augustus, and over 
which liy the road he was designing to take. The real 
distance from the plain at one side to the plain at the 
other, of this vast eminence, is perhaps little more than 
jour or five miles; but such is the tortuosity of the road, 
to suit the nature of the ground, that the distance by that 
mode of measurement is at least eighteen. The road 
ascends the steep sides by seventeen traverses, somewhat 
like the ladders of a tall and complex piece of scaffold- 
ing, and each of which leads the traveller but a small way 
forward compared with the distance he has had to walk. 
It was the most dangerous peculiarity of the hill, in the 
present case, that the deep ditch or water-course along 
the side of the road, afforded innumerable positions, in 
which an enemy could be entrenched to the teeth, so as 
to annoy the approaching army without the possibility of 
being annoyed in return; and that, indeed, a very small 
body of resolute men could thus entirely cut off and de- 
stroy an army, of whatever numbers or appointments, 
acting upon the offensive. It was reported to Sir John 
Cope, that a party of the Highlanders was to wait for 
him at the bridge of Snugboruugh, one of the most dan- 
gerous passes in the mountain, and that, while he was 
there actively opposed, another bedy, marching round by 
a path to the west, and coming in behind, should com- 
pletely enclose him, as between two fires, and in all pro- 
bability accomplish his destruction. 

The royal army had advanced to Dalwhinnie, and 
come withiwsight of Corriearrack, when the general re- 
ceived this dreadful intelligence ; and sb pressing had his 
dilemma then become, that he conceived it impossible to 
move farther without calling a council of war. It was 
on the morning of the 27th of August that this meeting 
took place, at which various proposals were made and 
considered for the furth® conduet of the army. All 
agreed, in the first place, that.their original design of 
marching over Corriearrack wasjitjpracticable. ‘To re- 
main where they were was nedalése, as the insurgents 
could slip down into the Lowlands by other roads. ‘Two 
objections lay against the measure which seemed most 
obvious, that of marching back again—namely, the orders 
of government, so express in favour of a northward march 
and an immediate encounter with the enemy, and the 
danger of the Highlanders intercepting them in their re- 
treat by breaking down the bridges and destroying the 
roads. Under these circumstances, the only other course 
that remained, was to turn aside towards Inverness, 
where they had a prospect of being jeined by some loyal 
clans; and, in which case, they might expect that the 
Highlanders would scarcely dare to descend upon the 
Lowlands, as such a course would necessarily leave their 
own country exposed to the vengeance of an enemy. 

This last proposal was unanimously agreed to, only 
one officer having attempted to advocate the opposite 
measure of a retreat to Stirling, and no member of the 
council presuming to press either of the other two. Sir 
John Cope, who took care to get their seals-manual to 
the resolution, must therefore be held excused for his 
conduct under these unhappy circumstances, however 
blameable he may have been a priori, for his precipitan- 
cy in marching into the Highlands. The memory of 
this general has been loaded with ridicule and blame, to 
an extent which almost makes any attempt at defending 
him ridiculous. And yet, when the report of the board 
of general officers, which inquired into his conduct, is 
attentively perused, the reader can scarcely fail to be con- 
vinced that the result, and not the merit of his measures, 
has been the sole cause of his evil reputation. 

No sooner was this resolution taken, than the army 
proceeded upon its march, turning off from the Fort Au- 
gustus road at a place called Blariggbig, and proceeding 
along that which leads by Ruthven to Inverness. In 
order to deceive the enemy, who lay upon the top of Cor- 
riearrack expecting his approach, the general caused a 
small portion of his army to advance, with the camp co- 
lours flying, towards the hill, under the semblance of an 
advanced guard; with orders to overtake the main-body 
with all speed, when they had allowed time for it to get 
half a day’s march upon its new route. He arrived, by 
forced marches, at Inverness upon the 27th, without hav- 
ing rested a single day since he left Crieff. 
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CHAPTER VI, 
CHARLES'’S DESCENT UPON THE LOWLANDS. 
On by moss and mountain green, 
Let's buckle a’ and on thegither, 


Down the burn and tl rough the dean, 
And leave the muir amang the heather. 


Sound the bag-pipe, blaw the horn, 
Let ilka kijted clansman gather; 
We maun up and ride the morn, 
Aud leave the muir amang the heather. Jacobite Song. 

The first motions of the insurgent army, after rearing 
tbe standard, were directed through the country where 
they expected the greatest accession of force, and not to- 
wards the south of Scotland, which they considered them. 
selves as yet in no condition to invade, Leaving Glen. 
finnin on the 20th, they marched on the head of Loch 
Lochie, and from thence on the 23d to Fassefern, where 
the Prince slept that night in the house of young Lochi- 
iel’s brother. 
Sir John Cope from Stirling, by the Highland soldiers, 
who deserted nightly in great numbers froin his army, 
and who now came to join their respective clans. Arriv- 
ing on the 25th at Moy in Lochaber, they were joined 
by two hundred and sixty of the Stuarts of Appin, under 
the command of Stuart of Ardshicl. Next day, they pro- 
ceeded, by the Castle of Invergary, where the Prince 
slept a night, to Obertaive, in the district of Glengary, 
where the clan of that chieftain, amounting to three hun- 
dred men, joined them, under the command of MacDon- 
ell of Lochgary. Charles was now made aware, by an 
express from Gordon of Glenbucket, that Cope had arriv- 
ed within two days march of his army, and was design- 
ing to proceed against him over Corriearrack. He there- 
fore held a council of war at Obertaive, in order to con- 
sider whether he should meet the government troops with 
his present force, or defer an engagement till he should 
be joined by the clans he was daily expecting. The ar- 
dour of his counsellors, and of his own wishes, happily 
determined him upon the former of these measures, at 
once the boldest and the best. 

A considerable party of the Grants of Glenmorriston 
had now joined the army, which thus amounted to above 
eighteen hundred men. The whole of the clans were in 
the highest spirits, and longed ardently for an engage- 
ment with General Cope, whose attempt at invading 
them in their own country had already excited their 
highest indignation. As for Charles himself, the bold- 
ness with which he commenced the enterprise had becn, 
if possible, screwed to a still higher pitch. He had al- 
ready caught fresh enthusiasm from the brave people 
among whom he moved; and his soul, formerly fired 


with ambition, was now imbued with no small portion of] 
that purer and still loftier spirit—that peculiar spirit of] 


chivalry and high-souled feeling—which, in some iea- 
sure, might be said to form the mental atmosphere of his 
adherents. He had adopted a taste for Highland song 
and Highland tradition, was making rapid progress iu 
the acquisition of Gaelic, and had determined upon as- 
suming the dress and arms ofa mountaineer. It was 
with something like the real spirit of a Highlander, that, 
on the morning of his march to Corriearrack, he called 
for the highland dress which had been prepared for hiin, 
and, tying the latehcts of his single-soled shoes or brogues, 
vowed not to unloose them till he had come up with the 
enemy. 

The Highland army marched at four o’clock in the 
morning of the 27th from Aberchallader, near the foot off 
Corriearrack, in order to anticipate General Cope in the 
possession of that mountain. The ascent upon the north 
side being not nearly so steep as that upon the south, 
they ascended to the top without difficulty, and lay down 
to await the approach of the enemy, whom they under- 
stood to have spent the night at Dalwhinnie. Cope, 
however, had just this morning resolved apon the safer 
course which we have described. They were informed 
of his evasive march by a soldier of the name of Came- 
ron, wbo deserted, in order to convey the intelligence, as 
soon as he perceived the army turn off at Blarigg-big. 
They hailed the news with a loud shout, testifying dis- 
appointed vengeance mingled with exultation ; and the 
Prince, calling for a glass of brandy, and ordering every 
man one of usquebagh, drank “ ‘To the health of good 
Mr. Cope, and may every general in the Usurper’s ser- 
vice prove himself as much our friend as he has done !” 
They then descended the steep traverses upon the south 
side of Corricarrack, with the rapid steps and eager coun- 
tenances of men who give chase. 

It was the first emotion of the Highland army on this 
occasion, that Johnny Cope, as they called him, should 
be pursued, and, if possible, utterly exterminated. How- 
ever, when they reached Garviemore, the first stage from 


They were soon informed of the march of 


the bottom of the hill, it was determined by a council of 
war, that the unfortunate general should be left to the 
{ consequences of his own folly at Inverness, and that they 
should. proceed, in the mean time, to take advantage of 
his desertion of the Lowlands. ‘They were confirmed in 
this resolution by Mr. Murray of Broughton, a lowland 
gentleman who had joined the Prince at the head of Loch 
Shiel; who represented that, by the influence of the 
Jacobites at Edinburgh, they would gain casy possession 
of that capital, and thus give ecld/ to their arms fully as 
great as the achicvement of a victory. It also appeared, 
that by this course, if they left the Frasers, the MacIn- 
toshes, and other northern clans, whom they expected 
to join, the Marquis of Tullibardine would gain them the 
men of Athole, before the duke his brother had time to 
interest them in the cause of government. 

It was at this juncture that Charles's enterprise as- 
sumed that bold and romantic character for which it was 
destined to be altogether so remarkable—it was here that 
he commenced that wild and unexampled tissue of intre- 
pid adventure, which impressed Britain at the time with 
so much terror, and eventually so much adiniration. 
Having once made the resolution to descend upon the 
Low countries, he did it with spirit and rapidity. ‘Two 
days sufficed to carry him through the alpine region of 
Badenoch; another to open up to his view the pleasant 
vale of Athole, which might in some measure be consid- 
ered the avenue into the tertile country he was invading. 
As he passed the lonely ian of Dalwhinnie, a party of his 
men, who had gone upon an unsuccessful expedition 
against the little government fort of Ruthven, brought 
into his camp M‘Pherson of Cluny, chief of that power- 
ful clan; who had undertaken the command of a com- 
pany in the service of government, but who was casily 
persuaded to return and raise his men for the cause of 
his heart. 

In thus proceeding upon his expedition, Charles acted 
entirely like a man who has undertaken a high and haz- 
ardous affair, which he is resolved to carry through with 
all his spirit and address. Nature and education had 
alike qualified him for the campaign he was commenc- 
ing. Originally gifted with a healthy and robust con- 
suitution, he had never engaged in those enervating 
amusements which prevail to such an extent in the coun- 
try where he had spent his youth. On the contrary, 
with a view probably to this very expedition, he had taken 
care to inure himself toa hardy and temperate mode of 
life; had instructed himself in all sorts of manly exerci- 
ses; and, in particular, had made himself a first-rate pe- 
destrian by hunting a-foot over the plains of Italy. ‘The 
Highlanders were astonished to find themselves over- 
matched at running, wrestling, leaping, and even at their 
favourite exercise of the broadsword, by the slender 
stranger of the distant lands; but their astonishment gave 
place to admiration and affection, when they discovered 
that Charles had adopted all these exercises out of com- 
pliment to them, and that he might some day show him- 
self, as he said, a true Highlander. By walking, more- 
over, every day’s march along side one or other of their 
corps, inquiring into their family histories, songs, and 
legends, he succeeded in completely fascinating the hearts 
of this simple and poetical people, who could conceive no 
greater merit upon earth than accomplishment in the use 
of arms, accompanied by a taste for tales of ancient glo- 
ry. The enthusiastic and devoted attachment with 
which he succeeded in inspiring them, was such as no 
subsequent cvents could ever dissipate or impair. Even 
half a century after they had seen him, when years might 
have been supposed to do away with their carly feelings, 
it was impossible to find a surviving fellow-adventurer, 
and they were then many, who could speak of him with- 
out tears and sighs of affectionate regret. 

As the mountain host descended upon the plain, they 
were joined, like one of their own rivers, by accessions 
of strength at the mouths of all the little glens which they 
passed. But while many of the people joined and_pre- 
pared to join them, a very considerable number of the 
landed proprietors fled at their approach—among the 
rest, the Duke of Athole. In the absence of this noble- 
man from his house at Blair, his brother the Marquis 
of ‘Tullibardine took possession of it as his own; and 
here Charles spent the night of the 30th of August. 
Along with Charles, the marquis undertook on this occa- 
sion to entertain all the Highland chiefs; and the sup- 
per which he gave was suitable in splendour to the dis- 
tinguished character of the guest. During the evening, 
it is said, the Prince exerted himself to appear cheerful, 
though the anxiety arising from his circumstances, as 
may be supposed, occasionally drew a shade of thonght- 
fulness over his otherwise sprightly features. He par- 


to Scotland; and, in pursuance of the same line of policy 
which induced him to walk in tartan at the head of his 
troops, attempted to drink the healths of the chiefs in the 
few words of Gaelie which he had already picked up. ‘To 
the Marquis of ‘lullibardine, who, as a gentienian of the 
old school, always talked in broad Scoteh, he addressed 
himself in language as nearly resembling that dialcet as 
possible ; and in all his deportiment, he showed an evident 
anxiety to conciliate and please those emong whoin his 
lot was cast. Observing the euard which his host had 
placed in the lobby to be perpetually peeping in at the 
door to see him, he affected a desire of enjoying the epen 
air, and, walking out into the lobby, gratified the poor 
Highlanders with a complete view of his person, which 
they had not previously seen on account of their recent 
arrival at the house. 

He remzined two days at Blair, during which he was 
joined by Lord Nairn and several other gentlemen of the 
country, Sending forward this nobleman, along with 
Lochiel and four hundred men, to proclaim him at Dunk- 
eld, he proec ded down the Blair or Pliin of Athole on 
the 2d of September, and spent that evening in Lord 
Nairn’s house, between Dunkeld and Perth. He arrived 
next afternoon at the last mentioncd town, where his pro- 
elamations had Leen mace on the morning of the same 
day by the advanced party. , 

When Charles entered Perth, he wore a magnificent 
dress of tartan trimmed with gold, which at once set off 
his fine person, and received dignity from his prince ly 
He was accompanied by the Duke of Perth, 
Oliphant of Gask, and Mercer of Aldie, who had joined 
him as he passed through their estates. The people, 
dazzled by his appearance, hailed him with lcud aecle- 
mations, and conducted him in a sert of triumph towards 
the lodgings which had been prepared for him in the 
house of a Jacobite nobleman. This was the first towu 
of consequence which Charles had yet arrived at, and he 
had every reason to be satisfied with his reception, al- 
though, we believe, the magistrates had thought it neces- 
sary to leave their charge, und disuppear on the preced- 
ing evening. The inhabitaits of this ancient and beau- 
tiful little city were strongly disposed to regard Charles 
with affection, from the influence of loczl association. 
He reminded them of his father, who had here held his 
court thirty years befure—of Charles the Second, who had 
spent a considerable time with them during his attempts 
to recover the kingdom in 1650-1,—of James the Sixth, 
who had so strongly patronized their town as to become 
its provost,—and, finally, of that long and interminable 
line of monarchs, who had been crowned in the neigh- 
bouring palace of Scone, end even rendered this their 
capital. Thinking of the pany courtly sccnes which 
this prince’s ancestors lad occasioned in their city and 
its neighbourhood, they could scarecly but regard with 
satisfaction, one who seemed de igned to restore all these 
glories so long passed away. ‘There was a publie fair in 
Perth on the day of the privce’s entry; and many per- 
sons from different parts of the country were there to 
join in the astonishment and partial rapture with which 
this singular scene was contemplated. 

The house appropriated for Charles’s residence was 
that of the Viscount of Stormont, elder brother to Lord 
Mansfield—the representative of an avowedly Jacobitical 
family, but one of those who were content to confine the 
expression of their political feclings to words. He was 
absent on the present occasion; but such was the recep- 
tion which his family thought fit to give the prince, that 
one of his sisters is credibly said to have spread down a 
bed for his royal highness with her own fair hands. 

The reinforcements which Charles received at Perth 
and its neighbourhood, were ve ry conside rable. He had 
already reccived the Duke ef Perth, with a regiment 
formed of his gracc's tenants, together with the tenants 
of Lord Nairn, and the Leirds of Gask and Aldie. The 
Robertsons of Struen, Blairfitty, and Cushievale; the 
Stuarts who inhabited the uplands of Perthshire; and 
many of the tenants of the Duke of Athole, raised by the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, now poured themsclves into the 
tide of insurrection. In raising these men, considerable 
difficulties were experienced by their chiefs and landlords, 
the spirit of Jacobitism being here apparently tinged a 
good deal with Whiggery. ‘The Duke of Perth, having 
ordered his tenants to contribute a man for every plough, 
it is said, though with extremely little probability, was 
obliged to shoot one refractory person, in order to entorce 
his orders amongst the rest. ‘Tullibardine, from the equi- 
voeal nature of his title, found still greater difficulty in 
raising the tenants upon those estates which he con- 
ccived his own. But, perhaps, no one experienced so 
much difficulty in his levies, as the good Laird of Gask, 
though he was, at the same time, perhaps, the person a 
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all others most anxious to provide men for the service ot 
his beloved prince. This enthusiastic Jacobite was, it 
scems, so extremely incensed at the resistance he re- 
ceived from some of his tenants, that he actually laid an 
urrestinent or inhibition upon their corn ficlds, in order 
to see if their interest would not oblige them to comply 
with his request. ‘The case was still at issue w hen Charles, 
in marching from Perth, observed the corn hanging dead 
ripe, and eagerly inquired the reason. He was iuformed 
that Gask had not only prohibited his tenants from cutting 
their grain, but would not permit their cattle to be fed 
upon it, so that these creatures were absolutely starving. 
Shocked at wHfat he heard, he leaped from the saddle, ex- 
claiming, “lis will never do,” and began to gather a 
quantity of the corn. Giving this to his horse, he said to 
those that were by, that be had thus broken Gask’s inhi- 
bition, and the farmers might now, upon kis authority, 
proceed to put the produce of their ficlds to its proper use. 

When Charles entered Perth, it is said that he had only 
a single guinea in his pocket. During his march hither- 
t», he bad treely given his chiefs what sums they thought 
necessary for the subsistence of the men; and his purse 
was now exhausted at the very moment when it was for- 
fuitately in his power to replenish it. By sending de- 
tichments of his men to Dundee, and various other towns 
at no great distance, he raised a good deal of public mo- 
ney; and several of his Edinburgh friends now came in 
with smaller but less reluctant subsidies. From the city 
of Perth he exacted five hundred pounds. 

A circuinstanes occurred during the negotiations about 
this last contribution, which, though perhaps too ludicrous 
fur the pages of history, may be worth preserving as a 
curious illustration of the ignorance of the Highlanders 
at this period, regarding the affairs of civilized lite. Be- 
fure achieving the subsidy, Charles, finding it necessary 
to use his own personal influence with the civic rulers, 
went to the house of a particular bailic, attended by a 
single mountaineer. He immediately entered into a con- 
ference with the worthy magistrate, who happened, be- 
sides a stately old fashioned “stand of claiths,” as a full 
suit was then called, to wear a remarkably voluminous, 
dignified, and well-powdered periwig. On observing this 
grand ornament on the head of the bailic, and seeing the 
prince at the same timo wearing his own pale unosten- 
tatious locks, it struck the mind of the poor Highlander, 
that there was something intolerably inappropriate in the 
respective appearances ot the two heads. He could have 
borne to see the prince’s head covered by only the sim- 
ple ornament supplied by nature, provided that there was 
no possibility of improving the case; but when he saw 
the head of an inferior person—a mere bailie, decorated 
with something so wach finer, and to which it had not 
nearly so good a title, he could not possibly restrain his 
Joyal indignation. Going up to tho magistrate, therefore, 
he dc liberately litted off his wig before the poor gentle- 
man was aware, and muttering that “it was a shame to 
see ta like o’ her, clarty thing, wearing sic a braw hap, 
when ta vera prince herself had naething on ava,” fairly 
transferred it to bis royal highness, on whose head he 
proceeded to adjust it with great care and appzrent re- 
verence. ‘The magistrate, of course, stormed like a fury 
at the insult offered to his dignity, and even Charles him- 
eelf could not help expressing some uneasiness; but it 
was a good while ero the sturdy advocate for appropriate 
ornaments would permit the wig to be removed from its 
owner de jure and restored to its proprietor de facto. 

Perhaps the most important accession to his force 
which Charles received at Perth, was that of Lord George 
Murray, whom his brother the Marquis of Tullibardine 
brought down from Athole the day after the army enter- 
ed the city. This gentleman was advanced to middle 
age, and had been out in the year 1715. Having served 
abroad sinee, in the king’s service, he possessed con- 
siderable military experience; but his talents and enter- 


prising character were such as to render knowledge of 


his profession comparatively a matter of secondary mo- 
ment. Charles had so much confidence in his abilities, 
as immediately to make him Lieutenant-general of his 
army; a trust for which, great as it was, he soon proved 
himself admirably qualified. 

Charles was coimpelled to stay no less than eight days 


at Perth, by the double necessity of providing ,himself 


with money and gathering the Perthshire clans together. 
Me did not, however, spend his time in vain. He seized 
this opportunity of reducing the ill-assorted elements of 
his army to some sort of order, and exerted himself to 
get the men instructed in the various evolutions of mili- 
tary discipline. ‘The sturdy mountaineers were, as may 
be easily imagined, somewhat intractable; displaying 
great inaptitude in the conventional rules by which a 


whole body is to be governed, though-at the same time 


every individual cvineed a readiness and dexterity in the 
use of his own arms far beyond what is scen in ordinary 
soldiers. At a grand review, which he held on the com- 
mon to the north of the town (September 7th,) Charles 
was observed to smile cecasionally at the awkwardness 
of their general motions; at the same time, he compli- 
mented their appearance as individuals, by calling them 
“his Staigs,”’—that is, his colts,;—an appellation which 
marked his admiration of the strength and wild elegance 
of their persons. 

It would almost appear that Charles occupied himself 
so closely in business, while at Perth, as to have little 
time for amusement. Not only did he make a point of 
rising carly every morning, to drill his troops, but it is 
recorded of hin that, being one night invited to a grand 
ball by the gentlewomen of Perth, he had no sooner 
danced one measure, than he mide his bow and hastily 
withdrew, alleging the necessity of visiting his sentry- 
posts. ‘This ungallunt act, so opposite to his usual policy 
of ingratiating himsclf with all sorts of people, if not also 
to his own inclinations, can be ascribed to nothing but 
luis sense of the importance of his military duties, to 
which he thought that all others should be for the pre- 
sent postponed. He is said to have given general offence 
to the ladies by the shortness of his stay at their enter- 
tainment. 

We are enabled, from a newspaper of the time, to state, 
that he attended divine service on Sunday the 8th of Sep- 
tember; when a Mr. Armstrong, probably a clergyman of 
the Scottisi Episcopalian Church, preached from the very 
apposite text (Isaiah, xiv. 12,)—* For the Lord will have 
mercy upon Jacob, and will yet loose Isracl, and set them 
in their own land: and the strangers shall be joined with 
them, and they shall cleave to the house of Jacob. And 
the people shall take them and bring them to their place; 


the Lord, for servants and handmaids; and they shall 
take them captives whose captives they were, and they 
shall rule over their oppressors.” 

Many of the strangers whom Charles found at Perth 
attending the fair, procured passports from him, to pro- 
tect their persons and goods in passing through the 
country. ‘To all these persons he displayed great courte- 
ousness of manner. One of them, a linen-draper from 
London, had some conversation with his royal highness, 
ind was desired to inform his fellow-citizens, that he ex- 
pected to sce them at St. James’s in the course of two 
months, 

—<-—- 
CHAPTER VILE. 
ALARM OF EDINBURGH. 


Why, what a madcap hath heaven lent us here! 
King John. 


Can you think to front your enemies’ revenges with the easy 
groans of old women—the virginal palms of your daugliters, or 
with the palsied Ditercession ot such a weak dotard as you seem 
to be?) Can you think to blow out the intended fire of your city 
with such weak breath as this?—Corivlanus. 

For upwards of a weck after Cope’s march into the 
Highlands, the people of Edinburgh had felt all the 
anxiety which people usually entertain regarding an im- 
pending action; bat as yet they expressed very little 
alarm about their own particular safety. ‘The common 
talk of the day was, that that commander would soon 
“cock up the Pretender’s beaver,”—that he would speedi- 
ly “give a good account of the Highland host,”—that he 
would soon “read the riot act to them;” and other vaunt- 
ings, indicating all the confidence of security. To speak 
in another strain was considered treason. Happily, pru- 
dence joined with inclination, on the part of the Jacobites, 
to keep this tone of the public mind undisturbed. ‘They 
knew it to be Charles’s wish-that the low countries, and 
also the government, should be as little alarmed as pos- 
sible by his proceedings. ‘They, therefore, conspired with 
the zealous whigs to spread a general impression of his 
weakness, 

The better to lull the town, and consequently the whole 
nation, into security, Charles, or some of his officers, 
thought proper to despatch a person of credit and good 
repute from their camp in Lochaber, with a report cal- 
culated to increase this dangerous confidence. ‘They se- 
lected for this purpose James Drummond, or Macgregor, 
son to the celebrated Rob Roy, a man not of the purest 
character, but who seemed eligible on account of his ad- 
dress, and because he was a good deal in the confidence 
of the whig party. By way of making himself as useful 
as possible, Drummond volunteered at the same time to 
carry with him to Edinburgh, copies of all the prince’s 
proclamations and manifestoes, which he thought he 
should easily be able to get printed there, and dissemi- 
nated among the friends of the cause, He reached Edin- 





and the house of Israel shall possess them, in the land of 


burgh on the 26th, and being immediately admitted to 
the presence of all the high civil and civic officers, re- 
ported that the Highlanders, when he left them a day or 
two ago, were not above fifteen hundred strong at most. 
So far as he could judge of them, he said, they would run 
at the first onset of the royal army, being chiefly old men 
and boys, and moreover all very ill armed. When he had 
performed this part of his duty, he lost no time in setting 
about the other. [lis papers were printed by one Drum- 
mond, a zealous Jacobite; and so speedily did they be- 


‘/come prevalent throughout the town, that the magistrates 


were obliged, within three or four days after the arrival 


‘| of this fuithful messenger, to issue a proclamation, offer- 


ing a high reward for the discovery of the printer. 
Drummond’s report, though partially successful in as- 
suring the citizens, who immediately learned it through 
the newspapers, was not so completely effective with the 
public authorities as to prevent them from taking a mea- 
sure next day, which they had for some time contem- 
plated—that of applying to the king for permission to 
raise a regiment, to be paid by the voluntary subscription 
of the inhabitants, with which they might at once defend 
their property and advance his majesty’s interests, in case 
of the town being attackec. Their previous security, how- 
ever, got about this time a slight fillip, from a piece of in- 
telligence brought to town by a Higliland street-porter, 
who had been visiting his friends in the north. This man 
had the honesty to declare, that, when he saw the insur- 


gents in Lochaber, their camp was as long as the space 


between Leith and the Calton Hill (at least a mile;) a lo- 
cal illustration, which inspired a much more respectful 
idea of the chevalier’s forces than any they had yet en- 
tertained. 

It was not, however, till the 31st of August that the 
alarm of the city of Edinburgh assumed a truly serious 
complexion. On that day, news came of Cope’s evasion 
of the Highland forces at Dalwhinnie, and of the conse- 
quent march of the chevalier upon the low country. The 
citizens had previously looked upon the insurrection as 
but a more formidable sort of riot, which would soon be 
quelled, and no more heard of; but when they saw that 
a regular army had found it necessary to decline fighting 
with the insurgents, and that they were determined to 
disturb the open country, it began to be looked upon in 
a much more serious light. ‘The finishing stroke was 
given to their alarm next day (Sunday the Ist of Sep- 
tember,) by the Duke of Athole coming suddenly to 
town on his way from Blair, which, as already mention- 
ed, he had been compelled to leave on the approach of 
the Highlanders. It was reported at the time, that his 
grace had been compelled to take this step with greater 
precipitation than would have otherwise been necessary, 
by receiving a letter from his brother, the Marquis of Tul- 
libardine, calling upon him to deliver up the house and 
estate which he had so long possessed unjustly. But the 
venerable Ruddiman, who gave currency to this rumour, 
by means of his paper, the Caledonian Mercury, was 
obliged, during the same weck, to acknowledge it false, 
beg the duke’s pardon, and pay a fine of two guineas, 
besides being imprisoned for two days. 

When the alarm became thus strong, the friends of 


government began to make serious preparations for the . 


defence of the capital. A serics of transactions then 
commenced in the city, the most ridiculous perhaps that 
ever took place in any town under similar circumstances. 
Edinburgh, as may be well known to many of our read- 
ers, was then, and for twenty years afterwards, the strange 
castellated old city which it had been for centuries, but of 
which it is now so violently the reverse. 


‘* Piled deep an! massive, close and high,”’ 


as one of its poets has expressed its appearance, and 
chiefly situated upon a steep and isolated hill, it was 
partly surrounded by a wall, and partly by a lake; de- 
fences of great antiquity, but which had never been put 
to the proof. 'To add to its natural weakness, part ofthe 
wall was overlooked by lines of lofty houses, forming the 
suburbs, while the lake was fordable in many places. 
Any attempt to fortify and hold out such a place seems 
to have been from the first imprudent. Even though its 
walls could have kept out the Highlanders, the inhabi- 
tants cuuld have been immediately starved intc terms, by 
the want of water and bread, both of which articles must 
be supplied from without; or the enemy could have 
threatened to burn the valuable suburb of the Canongate 
before their face, and perhaps even succeeded in setting 
fire to the town itself, 

The honour of the city was destined to become a sa- 
crifice on the present occasion, to the accursed demon of 
burgh politics, or, in other words, to the intrigues of the 





municipal government, The existing magistracy, with 
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Provost Archibald Stewart at its head, was of a decidedly 
jacobitical complexion. Opposed to them in the affections 
of the populace, were the materials of a whig magistracy, 
who had been excluded from power for five years, and at 
whose head was Ex-Provost George Drummond, a man 
of ardent and commanding genius, who had fought in 
behalf of governinent at Sheriffmuir. ‘The time was ap- 
proaching when, according to the custom of the burgh, 
a new election of magistrates should take place; and the 
whigs, to ingratiate themselves with the electors, resolved 
to display all their zeal in attempting to defend the town. 

Along with this laudable object, the whigs had another 
in view, by following out their particular line of conduct. 
They found it possible thus to annoy in many ways the 
retiring magistracy, and moreover to cast discredit upon 
them in the eyes of the people. “ Defend the town,” or 
“not defend tie town,” became, indeed, a sort of test to 
try a man’s political prepossessions. All who showed 
activity or zeal in behalf of the first measure, were es- 
teemed loyal subjects and good citizens; all who started 
any difficulties, were maltreated as papists and jacobites. 
The whigs thus went on for a week or two, making what 
scemed strenuous attempts to defend the town; till it at 
last fell under an accumulated load of futile pretension 


and unfulfilled bravado—a laughing-stock to the whole of 


Britain. 

The issue of this affair having had no influence upon the 
general movements of the insurrection, there is very lit- 
tle necessity for entering at large into its contemptible 
details. Yet, as these present some curious facts and 
may serve to amuse our readers, we shail pay the same 
attention to this episodical part of our history which is 
paid to it in most works of the kind. It will in the first 
place be necessary to consider the actual means which 
remained, since Cope’s march northward, for defending 
the Low couutry. 

The whole of the regular forces in the south of Scot- 
land, at this juncture, consisted in two regiments of dra- 
goons, Hamilton’s at Edinburgh, and Gardiner’s at Stir- 
ling, both of which were, like the infantry now at Inver- 
ness, the youngest regiments of their kind in the king’s 
army. 


Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton; but as it was 
thought necessary, on the present occasion, to keep these 
fortresses in as high a state of defence as possib!e, none 
of course could be spared to augment the force upon the 
field. In Edinburgh, there was a body of military po- 
lice, or gens-d’armes, called the Town-guard, generally 
amounting to ninety-six men, but now increased to an 
hundred and twenty-six: these were for the most part 
elderly men, and such as had never been active soldiers ; 
but they had the merit of being pretty well disciplined. 


There was another, and much more numcrous body of 


militia connected with the city, called the Trained Bands, 
the members of which, exceeding a thousand in number, 
were ordinary citizens possessed of uniforms, in which 
they appeared once a year to crack off their antique 
pieces in honour of the-king’s birth-day, but which none 
of them had adopted with the prospect of ever becoming 
active soldiers, or indeed with any other view than that 
of enjoying the civic dinner which was given to them on 
that joyous anniversary. The Trained Bands had, at 
their first institution in the reign of King James VI. 
worn defensive armour, and carried the long Scottish 
spear; but in these degencrate days they only assumed 
a simple uniform, and were provided with a parcel of 
firelocks, so old as scarcely to be fit for service. ‘T’o give 
the reader some idea of the military prowess of these 
citizen-soldiers, we may mention a fact which has been 
recorded ina pamphlet of the day, supposed to have been 
written by David Hume. The author of this tract, when 
a boy, used to see them drawn up on the High street, to 
honour the natal day of Britain’s majesty ; on which oc- 
casions, he affirms, it was common for any one who was 
bolder than the rest, or who wished to give himself’ airs 
before his wife or his mistress, to fire off his piece in the 
street, without authority of his officers; and, “I always 
observed,” says the pamphleteer, “ they took care to shut 
their eyes before venturing on that military exploit;” 
though he immediately afterwards remarks in a note, their 
fear was perhaps better grounded than he imagined, see- 
ing that their firelocks were in danger every time of 
bursting about their ears. 

To increase this contemptible force, the whig party 
had instigated the magistrates, as already mentioned, to 
raise a regiment, which was to be paid by public sub- 
scription. The royal permission was not procured for 
this purpose till the 9th of September; on which day, a 
subscription paper was laid before the citizens, and a 
scat through town and country to enlist men. In 


ordinary cases, we believe, men seldom yield to the so-| cid nt occurred, which showed that he was at least the 
licitations of recruiting-sergeants for the direct purpose | elected sovereign of the ladies of Scotland. At the nouse 

of fighting a dreadful battle on the succeeding week ; on| of Mr. Edmondstone of Caimbus, in the ncighbourlood of 
the contrary, men generally enlist when they have taken! Doune, all the gentlewomen of Monteith had assembled 


Besides these, there were several companies of 
men, chiefly invalids, appointed to garrison the castles of 





a disgust at all other employments, and when they have | 


but a remote prospect of entering into active warfare. 
As may be easily imagined, more fortune than life wa 


volunteered on the present occasion. ‘The subscription 
! 


paper filled almost immediately; but, after a week, only | 


about two hundred men had been procured. 

Besides this force, which was dignified with the name 
of the Edinburgh Regiment, a nuinber of the loyal in- 
habitants associated themselves as volunteers into a scpa- 


rate band or regiment, for which four hundred were} 


eventually collected. ‘The discipline of all these men 
was wretched, or rather they had no discipline at all. 
The members of the Edinburgh regiment were in gene- 
ral desperate persons, to whom the promised pay was a 
temptation, and who cared nothing for the cause in 
which they were engaged. The veluntecrs, on the other 
hand, were all decent tradesmen, or youths drawn from 
the counter and the desk, inspired no doubt with a love 
of liberty and the Protestant religion; but, like all militia 


whatever, and especially all militia drawn from comfor- | 
table shops and drawing-rconis, utterly incapable of 


fighting. 

One circumstance may here be mentioned, which 
seems to have had a great effect in determining the sub- 
sequent events—we mean, the ignorance which prevailed 
in the Lowlands regarding the real character of the in- 
surgents. 
isted, amid wilder mountains and broader lakes than 


their own, tribes of men living cach under the rule of its 


own chief, wearing a peculiar dress, speaking an un- 


known language, and going armed even in the most or-| 


dinary and peaceful avocations. They occasionally saw 
specimens of these following the droves of black cattle 
which were the sole exportable commodity of their coun- 
try—plaided, bonnetted, belted, and brogued—and driv- 
ing their bullocks, as Virgil is said to spread his manure, 
with an air of great dignity and consequence, ‘To their 


immediate neighbours, they were known by more ficrce | 


and frequent causes of acquaintance ; by the forays which 
they made upon the inhabitants of the plains, and the 
tribute or protection money which they exacted from 
those whose possessions they spared. Yet it night be 
generally said that little was known of them cither in the 
Lowlands of Scotland or in England, and that the little 


which was known, was only calculated to inspire sensa- | 


tions of fear and dislike. ‘The idea, therefore, that a band 
of wild Highlanders, as they were called, were descend- 
ing to work their will upon the peaceful inhabitants of 
the plains, occasioned a consternation on the present oc- 
casion, such as it is difficult now to conceive, but which 
must have proved very fatal ta the wish which the 
friends of government entertained of defending the 
country. 
—f>—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 
CHARLES’S MARCH UPON EDINBURGH. 

Fr. Her. Ye men of Angiers, open wde your gates, 

And let young Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, in! 
King Juhn. 

Having recruited both his purse and his muster roll, 
and done something towards the organization and disci- 
pline of his army, Charles left Perth on Wednesday, the 
11th of September. The direct road from Perth to Edin- 
burgh, was by the well-known passage acrogs the Frith 
of Forth, called the Queen’s Ferry, and the cities were 
little more than forty miles distant from each other. But 
as all the boats upon that estuary had been carefully 
brought to the south side, and as he could not have pass- 
ed at any rate, without being exposed to the fire of a 
war-vessel lying in the Frith, as well as to the attack of 
Gardiner’s dragoons, which awaited his approach, he was 
obligedto take a more circuitous and safe route by a 
fordable part of the river above Stirling. Marching 
therefore to Dunblane, he was joined upon the way by sixty 
of the MacDonalds of Glencoe, in addition to as many 
more who had previously come to his standard; and by 
forty MacGregors, the retainers of MacGregor of Glen- 
cairnaig, who had deputed their command to James Mor 
MacGregor or Drummond, the same person who did the 
service at Edinburgh which we have just mentioned. 

The prince remained a day at Dunblane, waiting till 
a portion of his army, which he had left at Perth, should 
come up to join the main body. The whole encamped 


The people were indeed aware that there ex-| 


to see him pass; and he was invited to stop and partake 
of some refreshment. He stopped betore the louse, and, 
without alighting from his horse, drank a glass of wine 
to the healtis of all the fair ladies present. ‘Tle Misses 
Edmondstone, daughters to the host, acted on this occa- 
jsion as servitresses, glad to find an opportunity of ap- 
proaching a person of whom they had heard so much ; 
jand, when Charles had drunk his wine, and restored his 
| glass to the plate which they held for him, they begged, 
| In respectful terms, the honour of kissing his royal high- 
ness’s hand. ‘This faveur he granted with his usual 
grace, and also a still higher one which was asked by 
This was Miss Clementina Ed- 
| mondstone, cousin of the cther young ladies, who was on 
art and good will 


another lady present. 


a Visit at Doune, and who, “ with he Sg 
as she expressed it, joined them in performing service to 
the chevalier. Miss Clementina, when she saw the rest 
all kissing the prince’s hand, thought it would be a much 
inore satisfactory taste of royalty to kiss his lips, and she 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| accordingly made bold to ask permission “ tu pree his 


royal highness’s mou.” Charles did not at first under- 
jstand her homely language, but it was no sooner explain- 
jed to him than he took her kindly in his arms, ard kiss- 
jed her fair and blushing face from car to car; to the no 
| suaall vexation, it is added, of the other ladies, who had 
| contented themselves with a less liberal share of prince ly 
grace. 

| At this period of his career, Charles lost an ¢ xpected 
adherent in a mysterious manner. Stewart of Glenbuckie, 
the head of a small sept of that family in Balquhidder, 
aud MacGregor of Glencairnaig, chict of his ancient and 
famous clan, were both passing Leny House, (above Cal- 
jlander,) with their respective f llowings, to join the 
| prince, when Mr. Buchanan of Arnprior, propri¢ tor of 
| the house, came out and invited the two gentlemen in to 
spend the night. Glencairnaig positively refused to stop, 
and marched on with his retainers; but Glenbuckie con- 
sented to accept of Arnprior’s hospitality. He supped 
poke his host, apparently in good spirits, and was in due 
time conducted to his bed-room. During the night, a 
| pistol shot was heard; and it was given out next morn- 
ing that Glenbuckie had put an end to his own life. 
Whether he really did so, or whether Arnprior pistoled 
him in a quarrel, immediately became a matter of pub- 
lic discussion; but was destined never to be clearly as- 
certained ; for, Arnprior afterwards joining the prince 

himself, and being executed at Carlisle, the affair was 
never made the subject of judicial inquiry. It remains 
to this day, and will ever remain one of’ those questiones 
vevate, which are less indebted for intercst to their im- 
portance, than to their imysteriousness and the impossi- 
bility of concluding upon them. Glenbuckie’s men tock 
up the corpse of their master, carricd it home to their 
own glen, and did not afterwards join the prince. 

The Ford of the Frew, by which Charles had to cross 
the Forth, was a shallow part of the river, formed by the 
debouche of the Boquhan Water, about eight miles above 
Stirling. It was expected that Gardiner’s dragoons 
would attempt to dispute the passage with the Highland- 
ers; but those doughty heroes, who had hitherto talked 
of cutting the whole host in pieces as soon as it approach- 
ed the Lowlands, now thought proper to retire upon Stir- 
ling. Charles, therefore, found no opposition to prevent 
him from taking this decisive and intrepid step, which 
was, every thing considered, much the same to him as 
the passage of the Rubicon had been toCwsar. Hitherto, 
he had only been in (Ae Lighlands—in a lawless land of 
romance, where deeds of wonderful enterprise were 
things of daily occurrence and little consideration; but 
he was now about to enter the Lowlands, a country where 
deeds of that sort had been unknown for a century past, 
and where he must necessarily excite more deadly and 
gencral hostility. Hitherto, he had been in a land whe e 
the Highlanders had a natural advantage over any tre ops 
which might be sent to oppose them; but he was now 
come to the frontier of a country where, if they fought 
at all, they must fight on equal, or perhaps inft rior terms. 
This was truly the point where his enterprise assunied 
its most dangerous aspect: it was a crisis of great and 
agitating moment. The adventurer’s heart was, how- 
ever, screwed up to every contingency of danger. 
of his officers had just questioned the propriety of ven- 
turing into a country so open and so hostile, and various 


less decisive measures were proposed and warmly advo- 


} 
| 


| 
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| 


| 


Some 





that night about a mile to the south of Dunblane. 
Charles proceeded on Friday, the 15th, towards the 
Fords of the Frew. He passed by Doune, where an in- 


cated. But Charles was resolved to peril his whole cause 
upon one stake—in other words, to make promptitude 
and audacity his sole tactics and counsellors. On coming, 
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therefore, to the brink of the river, he drew his sword, 
flourished it in the air, and pointing to the other side, 
rushed into the stream with an air of the highest resolu- 
tion. ‘The river having been somewhat reduced by a 
course of dry weather, he found no difficulty in wading 
across. When he reached the opposite side, he stood 
upon the bank, and congratulated every successive de- 
fachment as it reached the land. 

Charles dined in the afternoon of this memorable day 
at Leckie House, the seat of a Jacobite gentleman named 








forming Charles that Gardiner’s dragoons intended next 
day to dispute the passage of Linlithgow bridge, Charles 
despatched a band of ninethundred well armed Highland- 
ers to attack him, who, without delay, marched during 
the night on this expedition; but the dragoons did not 
wait to come to blows. They retired precipitately to 
Kirkliston, eight miles nearer Edinburgh; and the High- 
landers entered Linlithgow without disturbance before 
break of day. 

Charles brought up the remainder of the army to Lin- 


Moir, who had been seized on the preceding night inj lithgow, about ten o’clock that forenoon, when he was 


his bed, and hurricd to Stirling Castle by the dragoons, 
on suspicion that he was preparing to entertain the 
chevalier. ‘Uhe remainder of this day’s march was in a 
direction due south, to the Moor of ‘Touch; and it was 
for a time uncertain whether Charles designed to attack 


Edinburgh or Glasgow. ‘The latter presented great 
temptations on account of its being unprotected, and 
quite as wealthy as Edinburgh; and Charlies had sufh- 


cient reason to owe tt 
against his family on all occasions when zeal could be 
displayed. But the eclat of seizing the scat of goyern- 
ment, and the assurance of his Edinburgh friends that 
he would easily be able to do so, proved decisive in con- 
firming his own original wishes ta that effect. He, how- 
ever, sent off a detachment to demand a subsidy of’ fit- 
teen thousand pounds from the commercial capital.* 

The Highland army moved eastward next day, fetch- 
Ing a compass to the south of Stirling, in order to avoid 
the castle guns. Meanwhile, Colonel Gardiner, who had 
retreated from Stirling the preceding night, continued to 
retire before them, designing to ta!l back upon the other 
regiment, which was now lying at Edinburgh. In this 
day’s march, the prince passed over the field of Bannock- 
burn, where his illustrious ancestor Bruce gained the 
greatest victory that adorns the Scottish annals. The 
emotions of pride with which he beheld this scene, were 
disturbed by a few shots from the castle, which broke 
ground near him, but without doing any mischief. A 
Highlander in attendance upon his person, displayed his 
sense of what he considered so grievous an insult upon 
his prince, by turning about, and firing a horse-pistol at 
the doughty tortress. 

Charles spent the night succeeding this brief day’s 
march in Bannockburn House, the seat of Sir Hugh Pat- 
terson, a gentleman attached in the most enthusiastic 
manner to his cause. His army lay upon the neighbour- 
ing field of Sauchie, where King James IIL. in 1488, was 
defeated and slain by his rebellious subjects. From this 
place he sent a message to the magistrates of Stirling, 
who submitted to him, and sent out the provisions he 
demanded. 

On the 15th, Charles proceeded to Falkirk, where his 
army lay all night among some broom to the east of Cal- 
lander House. He himself’ lodged in that mansion, 
where he was kindly entertained, and assured of faithful 
service by the Earl of Kilmarnock. His lordship in- 

*'The conduct of the insurgent army, on first entering 
the Lowlands, is minutely and strikingly portrayed by 
Dougal Graham, the metrical historian of the Forty-five, 
who secins to have been present and observed their pro- 
ceedings. ‘The reader wiil learn with astonishment, that 
young Lochiel, with all his amiable qualities, could be 
puilty of shooting one of his clan; a fact highly illus- 
trative of the power of these petty sovereigns over their 
people. 

“Here for a space they took a rest, 
And had refreshment of the best 
The country round them could afford, 
Though many found but empty board. 
As sheep and cattle were drove away, 
Yet hungry men sought for their prey; 
‘Took milk and butter, kirn and cheese, 
On all kinds of eatables they seize ; 
Aad he whe could not get a share, 
Sprang to the hills like dogs for hare ; 
There shot the sheep and made them fall, 
Whirled off the skin, and that was all; 
Struck up tires and boiled the flesh, 
With salt and pepper did not fash, 
This did enrage the Camerons’ chief, 
To see his men so play the thief} 
And finding one into the act, 
He fired and shot him through the back ; 
Then to the rest himself addressed, 
‘ This is your lot, I do protest, 
Who e’er amongst you wrongs a man, 
Pay what you get, I tell you plain ; 
For yet we know not friend or foe, 
Nor how all things may chance to vo 


” 





a grudge, on account of its zeal} 





only sixteen miles from Edinburgh. It was Sunday, and 
the people were about to attend the common ordinances 
of religion in their ancient chureh. But the arrival of 
so distinguished a visitor suspended their pious duties for 
at least one day. Linlithgow, perhaps on account of its 
having been so long a seat of Scottish royalty, was a de- 
cidedly Jacobite town; and on the present occasion, it 
is said that even some of the magistrates could not re- 
strain their loyal enthusiasm. Charles was conducted in 
triumph to the palace of his ancestors, where a splendid 
entertainment was prepared for him by Mrs. Gordon, 
the keeper, who, in honour of Charles’s visit, set the pa- 
lace-well aflowing with wine, of which she invited all 
the respectable inhabitants of the burgh to partake. The 
prince mingled in their festivities with his usual grace ; 
and such another Sunday was perhaps never spent by 
the good burghers of Linlithgow. 

The Highland army, at four o’clock in the afternoon 
marched to a rising ground between three and four miles 
to the eastward, (near the twelfth mile stone from Edin- 
burgh,) where they bivouacked, while the prince slept in 
a neighbouring house. ‘They proceeded next morning, 
(Monday the 17th,) towards Edinburgh, from which they 
were now distant only four hours’ march. 

On reaching Corstorphine, Charles thought proper, in 
order to avoid the guns of Edinburgh castle, to strike off 
into a by-road leading in a southerly cirection towards the 
little village of Slateford. His men there bivouacked for 
the night in a field called Gray’s Park, which at that time 
bore a crop of peas nearly ripe. ‘The tradition of Slate- 
ford records, that the proprietor of the ground applied to 
Charles at his lodgings for some indemnification for the 
loss of his crop. He was asked, if he would take the 
Prince Regent’s bill for the sum, to be paid whenever the 
troubles of the country should be concluded. The man 
hesitated at the name of the Prince Regent, and said he 
would prefer a bill from some here-awa person,—(that is 
to say, some native of Scotland,) whom he knew. Charles 
laughed heartily at his caution, and asked if he would 
take the name of the Duke of Perth, who was his coun- 
tryman, and at the same time a more creditable man 
than he could pretend to be. The rusti¢ accepted a 
promissory note from the duke. 

—<>— 
CHAPTER IX. 
CAPTURE OF EDINBURGH. 
K. Phi. Now, citizens of \ngiers, ope your gates ; 


Let in that amity which you have made. 
King John. 


The delay of the Highland army at Perth, and the 
daily expectation of being relieved by Sir Jolin Cope, for 
a time subdued the alarm which had been excited at 
Edinburgh by the first intelligence of Charles’s descent 
upon the Lowlands. But when he set out from that city, 
and was understood to be marching upon Edinburgh, all 
the terrors of the citizens were renewed, at least of that 
part of them who looked upon the Highland army as a 
public enemy, or who conceived their entrance into the 
city as inconsistent with the safety of private property. 
On the other hand, the Jacobite part of the population 
openly exulted at the news of every successive day’s 
march which Charles made towards the city. 

The conflicting ferment into which the passions of all 
ranks of people were thrown by the course of public 
events, Was now increased in a great degree by another 
agitating matter—the election of heads of incorporations, 
which began to take place on the tenth of September, 
preparatory to the nomination of the magistrates. All 
the reptiles who are in the habit of interesting themselves 
in these transactions, then became involved in the con- 
temptible details of burgal polity; and, while the great 
question agitating the British empire was, “ Who should 
be king ?” that which chiefly occupied the attention of 
the tradesmen of Edinburgh was, “ Who shall be deacon?” 
To such a height was this madness carried, that the ma- 
gistrates at length were obliged to discontinue the repairs 
which they were making upon the city walls, because it 
was impossible to get workmen to attend to their re- 


spective occupations. In the all-pervading, all-engrossing | 


subject of burgh-polities, every nobler and more urgent 
purpose was forgotten. Their convéner, or chief master, 
had for some days fixed upon the steeple of St. Giles’s 
the ancient banner which his predecessor in office is said 
to have planted upon the walls of Jerusalem, thus em- 
blematically calling upon all his subjects, or rather, it is 
said, upon the whole of the tradesmen in Scotland, to 
rally round him, and repel the common danger; but the 
“ unwashed artificers” of this generation had no inclina- 
tion to go upon a crusade against Prince Charlie, and the 
blue folds of their standard flaunted as vainly from the 
spire of the cathedral, as if it had been a real instead of a 
metaphorical blanket, swinging upon a dycr’s pole. 

Sir John Cope had sent one of his captains from In- 
verness early in the month, to order a number of trans- 
purts to sail from Leith to Aberdeen, in which ke might 
bring back his men to the shores of Lothian. These 
vessels sailed on the 10th, escorted by a ship of war ; and, 
as the weather was excellent, they were expected to Te- 
turn very soon with an army of relief. From that day, 
the people of Edinburgh, according to Mr. Home, were 
continually looking up with anxicty to the vanes and 
weathercocks, watching the direction of the wind. 

As no certain dependence could be placed on Cope’s 
arrival, the Whigs did not, in the mean time, neglect in 
aught the training of the militia we have deseribed. 
Drills took place twice a day, of a nature which seemed 
designed to make up in intensity what was wanted in 
time. MacLaurin, moreover, the celebrated mathematician, 
exerted all his faculties in completing the works of de- 
fence which he had designed ; and ¢he walls began to 
bristle with old pieces of cannon, which had been hastily 
collected from the country around. ‘The various gates 
or ports of the town were all strongly barricadoed, and a 
guard appointed to each. 

No incident of importance occurred at Edinburgh till 
Sunday the 15th, when a false alarm reaching the city, 
that the insurgents were advanced within eight miles, 
it was proposed that Hamilton’s and Gardiner’s regi- 
ments of dragoons should make a stand at Corstorphine, 
supported by a body of infantry composed of the volun- 
teers and town guard. The utter imbecility of these 
wretched citizen soldiers was now shown in all its 
ridiculous reality. 

Public worship had commenced on this day at the 
usual hour of ten, and the ministers were all preaching 
with swords by their sides, when the fire bell was rung 
as a signal of approaching danger, and the churches 
were instantly deserted by their congregations. The 
people found the volunteers ranked up in the Lawn- 
market, preparatory to marching out of town; and im- 
mediately after, Hamilton’ « dragoons rode up the street, 
on their way from Leith to Corstorphine. These heroes 
clashed their swords against each other as they rode 
along, and displayed by their language the highest 
symptoms of courage. ‘The volunteers, put into heart by 
their formidable appearance, uttered a hearty huzza, and 
the people threw up their hats in the air. But an end 
was soon put to this temporary affectation of bravery. 
The mothers and sisters of the volunteers began to take 
the alarm at seeing them about to march out to battle, 
and, with tears, cries, and tender embraccs, implored 
them not to hazard their precious lives. Even their 
male relations saw fit to advise them against so danger- 
ous a measure, which they said staked their valuable 
persons against the worthless carcasses of a parcel of 
brutes. ‘That these remonstrances were by no means 
unsuccessful, was speedily shown by the result. An 
order being given to march after the dragoons, Captain 
Ex-Provost Drummond, who stood at the head of the 
regiment, led off his company down the West Bow, 
towards the West Port, expecting all the rest to follow 
in their order. What was this gentleman’s astonishment, 
on reaching the gate, to find that, instead of being fol- 
lowed as he expected, only a few of his more immediate 
friends and most enthusiastic comrades had chosen to do 
him that honour! Ali the rest had either remained 
irresolute where they were in the Lawnmarket, or slipped 


march to the West Port. A city wag afterwards com- 
pared their march to the course of the Rhine, which at 
one place is a majestic river flowing through fertile ficlds, 
but, being continually drawn off by little canals, at last 
becomes a small rivulet, and is almost lost in the sand 
before reaching the ocean. 

When Drummond found himself so poorly attended, 
he sent back a lieutenant to know what had detained the 
regiment. Out of all who were still standing in the 
Lawnmarket, this gentleman found an hundred and 





forty-one, who still retained some sense of either 
shame or courage, and expressed themselves willing to 





down the various lanes which they passed in their brief 
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march. 


three hundred and sixty-three men, besides officers. 


Even this insignificant band was destined to be still] to the rebels, whom he saw to be too strong to be resisted 


farther reduced before making a movement against the 
approaching danger. As they were standing within the 
West Port, before setting out, Dr. Wishart, a clergyman 
of the city, and principal! of the college, came down with 
several other clergymen, and conjured the volunteers to 
remain within the walls, and reserve themselves for the 
defence of the city. The words of the reverend man 
appealed directly to the sentiments of the persons ad- 
dressed; and, though some affected a courage which 
could listen to no proposals of peace, by far the greater 
part would have gladly obeyed the doctor's behest. 
Happily, their manhood was saved the shame of a direct 
and point-blank retreat, by a circumstance which took 
place just at this time. Drummond having sent a mes- 
sage to the provost, bearing, that unless he gave his 
final permission for their march, they should not proceed, 
they were gratified with an answer, in which the provost 
congratulated them upon their resolution not to march; 


on which Drummond who had made ull this show of} should be surrendered. 


zeal for the meanest of purposes, withdrew with the air 
of a man who is baulked by malice in a design for the 
public service; and all the rest of the volunteers dis- 
persed except a few, chiefly hot-headed college youths, 
who resolved to continue in arms till the end of the war.* 
Meanwhile the town guard and Edinburgh regiment, 
in number an hundred and eighty men, marched out, by 
order of the provost, to support the dragoons at Cors- 
torphine ; being the whole force which the capital of Scot- 
land found it possible on this occasion to present against 
its formidable enemy. 
The night succeeding this disgraceful day was spent 
without disturbance. ‘The walls of the city were guarded 
by six or seven hundred men, consisting of trained bands, 
volunteers, and tenants of the Duke of Buccleugh, who 
had been sent by that nobleman to assist in defending 
the town. Some of these watchmen were not relieved 
for twenty-four hours; and as we learn from a news- 
paper of the period, that the magistrates had restricted 
them during’the night to a “ single chopin of ale,” the 
nature of the service may be conjectured as having been 
by no means very agreeable. The grandfather of a 
citizen of Edinburgh now living, is said by his descendant 
to have been so much exhausted by a long course of 
vigils at the door of the council chamber, that he was 
obliged at last to lay down his musket, and go home to 
his house in the Grassmarket for a refreshment. 

During the course of this night the two regiments of 
dragoons retired téa ficld betwixt Leith and Edinburgh, 
and the infantry entered the city. Brigadier General 
Fowkes arrived on the same night from London, in order 
to take the command of this little army of protection. 
He did so next morning; and by an order from General 
Guest, governor of the castle, marched out to Colt Bridge, 
a place two miles west of the city, where he was joined 
in the course of the forenoon by the civic troops. 

A person who saw these unfortunate soldiers at their 
post, describes them as having been drawn up in the 
open field to the‘east ot Colt Bridge, in the form of a 
crescent, with Colonel Gardiner at their head, who on 
account of his age and health, was muiiled in a wide 
blue surcoat, with a handkerchief drawn round his hat 
and tied under his chin. -The Edinburgh regiment and 
town guard he describes as looking extremely dismal ; 
but certainly their hearts could not be fainter than those 
of the “ bluff dragoons.” ‘The event was such as to 
show that nobody had escaped the panic of this mo- 
mentous day. 

On retreating the preceding night to their quarters 
between Edinburgh and Leith, the dragoons had left a 
small reconnoitring party at Corstorphine, which is about 
two miles in advance of Colt Bridge. It was with this 
party that the panic commenced. The insurgents ob- 
serving them on their approach to Corstorphine, sent 
forward one or two of their number on horseback to take 
a view of them, and bring a report of their number. 
These wicked fellows riding up pretty near, thought 
proper to fire their pistols rather fowards than at the 
party; and the poor dragoons immediately, in the greatest 





* A story is told of one John Maclure, a writing 
master, who knowing the irresolution of his fellow 
volunteers, and that they would never fight, assumed 
what the reviewer of Mr. Home's Works (Quar. Rev. 
No. 71) calls “a professional cuirass,” namely, a quire 
of writing paper, upon which he wrote, “ This is the 


The lieutenant brought these down to the West 
Port, where, being added to the town guard and the half retired upon the main body at Colt Bridge, to whom they 
fledged subscription regiment, they made up a body of| communicated all their fears. 
solved by General Fowkes to make no further opposition | hope of defence, though the trained bands still continued 


It was immediately re- 


without some risk; and he accordingly issued the welcome 
order fora retreat. ‘This motion was performed with the 
greatest good will by the various troops; and the Jacobite 
inhabitants of Edinburgh were immediately gratified 
with the sight of these cowards, all galloping as hard as 
they could, over the ground now occupied by the New 
‘Town on their way to the eastward. 


burgh, which, till, this period, had been crowded with 
anxious faces; and hundreds ran about, crying that it 


dragoons had fled, and that if this measure was persisted 
in, “they should all be murdered!” A message trom 


them, importing, that if they admitted him peaceably 
into the town, they should be civilly dealt with, but that 
resistance would subject them to all the pains of military 
usage; and the general cry now was, that the town 
The provost, in returning from 
the West Port, where he had been giving orders, in conse- 
quence of the retreat of his militia, was assailed upon 
the street by multitudes of the alarmed inhabitants, and 
implored to call a meeting of the citizens, to determine 
what should be done. He consented with some reluctance 
to do so, or rather the people pressed so close around 
him and his council, in their chamber, that a meeting 
was constituted without his consent. He then sent for 
the officers of the crown, whose advice he wished to 
ask ; but it was found, to the still greater consternation 
of the people, that all these gentlemen had deserted the 
city. ‘The meeting was then adjourned toa larger place 
—the New Church aisle, where the question of “ Defend, 
or not defend, the town,” being put, by far the greater 
part of those present exclaimed in favour of the latter 
alternative, and all who attempted to urge the contrary 
measure were borne down by clamour. While the fer- 
ment was at its height, a letter was handed in from the 
door, addressed to the lord provost, magistrates, and town 
council of Edinburgh. Deacon Orrick, a shoemaker, got 
this document into his hands, and announced that it was 
subscribed “ Charles, P. R.” On this the provost rose, 
and, saying he would not be present at the reading of 
such a letter, left the assembly. He was, however, pre- 
vailed upon, after some time, to return, and permit the 
letter to be read, when it was found to run as follows. 

“ From our Camp, 16th September, 1745. 
“ Being now in a condition to make our way into the 
capital of his majesty’s ancient kingdom of Scotland, we 
1ereby summon you to receive us, as vou are in duty 
bound to do; and in order to it, we hereby require you, 
on receipt of this, to summon the town council, and to 
take proper measures for securing the peace of the city, 
which we are very desirous to protect. But if you sutter 
any of the usurper’s troops to enter the town, or any of 
the cannon, arms, or ammunition, now in it (whether 
belonging to the public or to private persons,) to be carried 
off, we shall take it as a breach of your duty, and a 
heinous offence against the king and us, and shall resent 
it accordingly. "We promise to preserve all the rights 
and liberties of the city, and the particular property of 
every one of his majesty’s subjects. But if any opposition 
be made to us, we cannot answer for the consequences, 
being firmly resolved, at any rate, to enter the city ; and 
in that case, if any of the inhabitants are found in arms 
against us, they must not expect to be treated as prison- 
ers of war. “ Cuar.es, P. R.” 
The tenor of this letter decided the meeting in their 
proposal for a capitulation; and deputies were immedi- 
ately despatched to Slateford, where they understood 
Charles to have taken up his quarters for the night, with 
power to entreat time for deliberation. 
In the course of the afternoon, while the inhabitants 
were violently debating in the New Kirk aisle, a gentle- 
man, Whose person was not recognised by any one, rode 
up the West Bow upon a grey horse, and, rushing 
rapidly along the lines of the volunteers, where they 
were standing in the Lawnmarket, cried with a loud 
voice that he had seen the Highlanders, and they were 
sixteen thousand strong! Without stopping to be ques- 
tioned, he was out of sight in a moment; but the im- 
pression he made upon the faint-hearted volunteers was 
decisive. Four companies immediately marched up to 


A clamour immediately rose in the streets of Edin-|the ternpestuous times of the last Charles and James, 


was Inadness to think of defending the town, after the]to deliver up his charge, 


alarm, wheeled about, without returning a shot, and]of militia that had been supplied with arms from the 


castle magazine. When this transaction was completed, 
Edinburgh might be said to have virtually resigned all 


upon the walls, with their rusty firelocks in their hands, 
and the gates were still barricadoed. 

Throughout all these scenes of civic pusillanimity, 
natural enough perhaps, but still ridiculous, if not dis- 
graceful, there were not wanting instances of noble reso- 
lution and consistent loyalty. Mr. Joseph Williamson, 
an advoeate (son to the celebrated Mass David William- 
son, minister of the West Church of Edinburgh, during 
who 
had been intrusted with the keys of the gates, on account 
of his office of town clerk, on being asked by the provest 
absolutely refused to do so; 
and when commanded peremptorily by his lordship, im 
plored that he might be permitted at least to escape over 


the Young Chevalier had previously been delivered to}the walls, so as not to share in what he considered the 


general disgrace of the city.* A similar enthusiast, by 
name Dr. Stevenson, though he had long been bed-rid 
through age and disease, sat for some days, as one of the 
guards at the Netherbow-port, in his arm chair ! 

‘The deputies, who had gone out in a carriage to Slate- 
ford at eight o’clock, returned at ten, with a letter from 
Charles, reiterating his demand to be peaceably admitted 
into the town, and pointing out, that his manifesto and 
his father’s declaration were a sufficient guarantee for 
the protection of the city. By this time, the magistrates 
had been informed of the approach of General Cope’s 
transports to Dunbar, (twenty-seven miles cast from the 
city,) and felt disposed to hold out in the hope of speedy 
relief from a government army. With this view the 
deputies were sent back to Slateford about two o’clock in 
the morning, with an insidious peiition for a little longer 
time; but the prince refused to admit them to his 
presence : and they were obliged to return without ac- 
complishing their object. 

Charles, during this anxious night, slept only two 
hours, and that without taking off his ceothes. Finding 
that the inhabitants of Edinbargh were only amusing 
themselves at his expense, and afraid that the city would 
be soon relieved, he gave orders, at an early hour in 
the morning, for an attempt to take the city by sur- 
prise. ‘The gentlemen whom he selected for this pur- 
pose were Lochiel, Keppoch, Ardshiel, and O'Sullivan ; 
they were commanded to take the best armed of their 
respective parties, to the amount of about nine hundred, 
together with a barrel of powder, to blow up one of the 
gates if necessary. ‘This band mustered upon the Bo- 
rough Muir, by moon light, and reached the lower gate 
of the city, called the Netherbow, about five o’clock in 
the morning. 

A fortuitous circumstance occurred at this moment, 
which spared the disagreeable necessity of using vio- 
lence in entering the town. Just as the Highlanders 
reached the gate, it was opened by the Phar within, 
in order to let out the hackney coach wWhigh had 
brought back the deputies from Slateford; all the 
hackney-coaches of Edinburgh being at that time kept 
in the Canongate, to which place this was now return- 
ing. Nosooner did the portal open, than the High- 
landers rushed in and took possession of the gate. Not 
knowing what resistance they might meet in the town, 
they had prepared themselves with sword and target to 
commence an immediate conflict, and they uttered one 
of those wild and terror striking yells with which they 
were in the habit of accompanying the onset on a day of 
pitched battle. But they were agreeably surprised to 
find the spacions street into which they had rushed, ex- 
hibit, instead ofa serried host of foes, all the ordinary ap- 

pearances wiiich betoken a city buried in profound and 

universal repose. Only a few night-capped heads were 

here and there thrust hastily out of the lofty windows, 

evidently raised from their pillows by the appalling 

noise they had just heard. The daughter of one of these 

persons has described to us, from the recollection of her 

mother, the appearance of the Highlanders as they 

rushed up the street. They preserved their ranks in 

marching ; but every individual expressed, by different 

gestures and cries, the sensations of his own mind on 

so momentous an occasion. The ferocious aspect which 

they had put on in expectation of fighting, was just 

changed to an expression of joy at the easy prize they 

had made; and many were laughing at the symptoms 

of surprise and alarm which they observed in the faces 

of the spectators. On so auspicious an occasion, the 














the Castle Hill, and surrendered their arms to General 
Guest, from whom they had received them; and their 


* Williamson did go over the walls through the night, 
and was the first man to reach London with intelligence 








body of John MacLure—pray give it a Christian burial.” 


example was speedily followed by all the different bodies 


of the surrender of Edinburgh. 
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bay pipes could not remain silent; the ancient echoes of 
the High Street therefore, sounded, as they marched, tu 
the spirit stirring strains of the tavourite Jacobite air, 
“We'll awa to Sherramuir, to haud the Whigs in 





oraeg. 

The first thing that the Highlanders didin Edinburgh, 
was to seize the Guard-house, an ancient building im 
the centre of High Street, where they disarmed all 
the men whom they found upon duty. ‘They then 


went to the different ports of the city, and also to 


all the posts upon the walls, and relieved the guards, | 


as quietly, says Mr. Home, as one guard relieves another | acquired a fortune. 
, “s ad . } ! yr 
in the roatine of duty on ordinary occasions. "They 
fixed a strong guard at the head of the West Bow to : 
a . he oto s he . * 
cut off all communi ition between the city and thie CHAPTER X. 
castle, using the Weigh ise. as their court of guard; 
and the reteainder of the body drew themselves up in PRINCE CHARLES’S ENTRY INTO EDINBURGII. 
j ' await the a i 
two lines upon the street, to await the arrival of the To match this monarch, with strong Arcite came 
army. When the inhabitants began to stir at their Emetrius, kim of Inde, a mighty name, 
usual hour of rising, they found the government of the os a bay courser, evvodliy to behold " 
city completely transterrcd from the magistrates in the : : shaide 
: ; “GC iM kn tn then inaee jis amber coloured locks in ringlets run, 
name of hing George, to Une Highlanders in the name With graceful neghgvence, and shone against the sun; 


ot King James. 

At the period of these memorable transactions, there 
were two newspapers regularly published at Edinburgh 

the Evening Courant and the Caledonian Mercury. 
The former continued throughout all the subsequent 
apipaign to express such violcut hostility to the insur- 
rejits, that the editor was burut in cfligy, at Rome, on 
the 10th of Jane 1746, amougst the other festivities 
with which the birth-day of the old chevalier was there 
The Mercury, ou the contrary, was so en- 
thusiastic a Jacobiic, that it Was allerwards very much 
iced and even persee uted by government, 


celebrated. 


discountenat ' 
There is something quite amusing im the conduct of tie 
Couranton the oceasionoi Charles’s entry into Edinburgh, 
So long as the Highlanders were at a distanee, the edi- 
lor tall s of them with the most dignified coutempt. 
Even when they had pushed the length of Perth, he de. 
scribes therm ‘as "a pitiiul jgnorant crew, good for 
nothing, and incapable of giving any reason tor then 


' . j, : 
proceedings, but talking only of Snishing, King Jaimesh, 


t 
> . » . » 99 - ‘ ‘ F 
ta Rashant (ihe Regent), pluater, and new progues.” At calities, enabled him to obviate this petty danger. 


every successive advance, however, which they made 
towards Edinburgh, and at every additional syinptom of 


imbeecility displayed by the protectors of the city, this 


tone is perceptibly decreased, till at last, in the nusnber} of the village. As soon as it was known that he had 


for Tuesday, September 17, it ts altogether extinguished, 
and we only find a notice to the following effect: “ By 
order of Mr. Murray of Broughton, Seeretary. Since 
our last, the Prince, with his Highland army, has taken 
possession of this place; but we must refer you for par- 
ticulars to our next.” Our neat, however, did not come 
out for a week, instead of appearing, as it onght to have 
done, at the distance of two days ; and, during the whole 
stay of the prince at Edinburgh, the editor seems fain to 


say as little on cither side as possible. ‘The Mercury, 


the charge of Ruddiman, the distinguished grammarian, 


which, as we have already mentioned, was then under/ opened his coat, and displayed before her eyes the star 


both talked with more respect of the Highland army | at once with admiration of his splendid figure, and awe 
when at a distance, and aiterwards became more readily for his supposed quality, shrunk back with an air of 
its organ of intelligence, than the Courant. In the first homage which strongly marked her feelings. 


publication after the capture of edinburgh, * affairs” are 


stated to have “taken a surprising turn in this city] ¢jregit to the south of Edinburgh, so as not oaly to 
since yesterday, Highlanders and bag pipes being now] maintain a respectful distance from the castle, but to 
as common in our street as formerly were dragoons and keep some swelling grounds between, which completely 
drums.” Then follows an account of the taking of the] sereened him from its view. Debouching upon the open 
city, concluding with a statement that “the High-] 5, turnpike road, near Morningside, and turning to- 
landers behave most civilly to the inhabitants, paying wards the city, he reached the Buck Stone, a solitary 
cheerfully for every thing they get,’ &ec. Both papers] mass of granite by the way-side, on which his ancestor 
: ’S! James the Fourth is said to have planted the lion stan- 
name; a circumstance which at once indicated their dard of Scotland, for the muster of his army, imme- 
terror of government, and the compulsion under which diately before its fatal march to Flodden. At that point, 
the Highland army had laid them. ‘They are also un-] 9 sequestered and almost obsolete cross-road, marking 
stamped ; because the stamp office, as well as the banks,| the limits of the city liberties in that direction, turns off 
and other public offices, had been removed into the} to the east, behind the eminence of Bruntsfield Links, 


are printed without the affix ofa printer’s or publisher's 


castle before the army approached 

It remains to be stated, that Provost Archibald 
Stewart was afterwards apprehended, and, being con- 
fined for fourteen months, and only liberated on finding 
bail to the enormous amount of 15,0001., tried by the 
High Court of Justiciary, upon an obsolete statute of 
the Scottish James II. * for neglect of duty and misbeha- 
viour in the execution of his office.” ‘The trial, which took 
place in March 1747, lasted for two or three days, and was 
considered the most solemin ever witnessed in this 


country. He was acquitted by an unanimous jury. The} domain, whose wild recesses had often sounded to the 


vexations and disgrace to which this man was subjected, 


prove strongly the nature of the government of that} jecture. It must, however, have been a proud moment, 
time. Jacobite as he was, he had done every thing for 
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the defence of the city which his duty required, and he 
at last only yielded to a force which had dismayed a 
stronger body of regular soldiers than any he could 
pretend to muster. But, at any rate, even although he 
had resigned a city which could have held out a siege, 
what law of the land had be infringed? for what was 
he to be tried? The sense of the nation eventually 
compensated to him the persecution which he had suf- 
fered at the hands of government; for, aflerwards setting 
up as a wine-merchant in London, he received so much 
encouragement from all ranks of people, that he soon 


lis hose Was aquiliue, lis eyes were bine 

Ruddy his lips, and fresh aud fair his hue; 

Some sprinkled freckles on his tace were seen, 

Whose dusix set off the whiteness of lis skin: 

His awful presence did the crowd surprise, 

Nor durst the rash spectator mect his eyes— 

Eves that confessed hin born for kingly sway, 

So fierce, they tlashed intolerabie day. : 

Palamon and Arcite. 
Intelligence of the capture of Edinburgh having been 

conveyed to the prince, he prepared, at an early hour, 
to leave his lodyings in Siatetord, and lead forward the 
remainder of his army. This march, though short, was 
uot altogether free of danger; for he could see from his 
present position the flag of defiance flaunting on tlie bat- 
tlements of the castie, and apparently daring him to 
venture within the scope of its guns. ‘The eminent po- 
sition of that fortress was such as to command nearly 
the whole country for miles around, and it was a matter 
of difliculty to discover a path which should conduct him 
to the city, withont being exposed to its fire. Some of 
his train, however, by their acquaintance with the lo- 


When the army was ready to march, Charles mounted 
his horse, and, attended by several of his principal offi- 
cers, also on horseback, rode slowly through the street 


left his lodgings, the street became crowded with men, 
women, and children, all alike anxious to behold so sin- 
gulara visitant. Tradition records, that, on this occa- 
sion, a poor old woman, who liad not seen him the night 
before, rushed out of her house just as the cavalcade 
was passing, and exclaimed with eager curiosity, 
“Which is the prince?) Which is the prince ?”—anx- 
ious, it might be, to behold a person of whom she had 
heard so much. Charles, hearing the enquiry, and wil- 
ling to gratify the curiosity of even so humble a person, 


which marked his rank. ‘The aged creature, impressed 


By the direction of his guides, Charles made a wide 


which completely precludes the view of the city or cas- 
tle; an ancient beech-shaded path, so little frequented 
as to be almost overgrown by grass and wild flowers, 
and whose secluded character was sufficiently attested 
by its being then a favourite evening walk of lovers 
from the city. Charles conducted his army along this 
road, and, soon after passing through the Causeway-side 
and Newington, entered the King’s Park, near Priest- 
field, by a breach which had been made in the wall. 
With what feelings Charies traversed this venerable 


bugle-horn of his royal ancestors, it is impossible to cor- 


when he thus found himself approaching the palace 





where those from whom he derived his pretensions had 
so long held regal and unquestioned sway. He pro- 
ceeded, accordingly, with all expedition, to possess 
himself of that ancient seat, which almost appeared 
symbolical of the object he came in quest of. Leaving 
his troops about noon, in the Hunter’s Bog, a deep and 
sheltered valley between Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury 
Crags, he rode forward with the Duke of Perth on one 
hand, and Lord Elcho on the other; some other gentle- 
men coming up behind. When he reached the eminence 
under St. Anthony’s Well, where he for the first time 
came within sight of the palace, he alighted from his 
horse, and paused a few moments to survey the scene. 

‘The park and gardens below, intervening betwixt the 
prince and the palace, were by this time filled with the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, who, on learning that he ap- 
proached the city in this quarter, had flocked in great 
numbers to see him. The crowd consisted of all ranks 
and persuasions of people: for the curiosity to behold 
so remarkable a person was a common feeling which did 
not regard any accidental distinctions. The Jacobites 
of course abounded; and many of them now approached 
Charles where he was standing beside his horse, and 
knelt down to kiss his hand. He received the homage 
and the cor.gratulations of these persons with smiles ; 
and he bowed gracefully to the huzza which imme- 
diately after rose from the crowded plain below. 

Descending to the Duke’s walk, a footpath through 
the park, so called from having bem the favourite pro- 
menade of his grandfather, he stood for a few minutes to 
show himself to the people. As it was here that he 
might be said to have first presented himself to the 
people of Scotland, it may be necessary to describe his 
appearance. 

The figure and presence of Charles are said by one of 
his historians, who saw him on this occasion, to have 
been not ill-suited to his lofty pretensions. He was in 
the prime of youth, tall and handsome, of a fair com- 
plexion; he wore a light coloured peruke, the ringlets 
of which descended his back in graceful masses, and over 
the front of which his own pale hair was neatly combed. 
His complexion was ruddy, and from its extreme deli- 
cacy, slightly marked with freckles; a peculiarity in 
which he differed widely from his antestors, whose chiet 
personal characteristic was a dark grey complexion; a 
saturnine paleness corresponding to the austere pride of 
their moral features, and suited but too well to the in- 
felicity of their fortunes. Charles’s brow had all the 
intellectual but melancholy loftiness so remarkable in 
those of his ancestors. His visage was the most perfect 
oval that could be conceived, and came out in strong re- 
lief from his neck, which, according to the fashion of 
the times, had no other covering or incumbrance than a 
slender stock buckled behind. His eyes were large and 
rolling, and of that light blue which is so generally 
found in people who are what is called in Scotland blind- 
fair. The light and scarcely discernible eye-brows 
which surmounted these features were beautifully 
arched. His nose was round and high; his mouth 
small in proportion to the rest of his features; and his 
chin was pointed. 

Charles was both what would be called an extremely 
handsome and an extremely good-Jooking young man. 
In height, he approached to six feet ; and his body was 
of that straight and round description which is said to 
indicate not only perfect symmetry, but also the valua- 
ble requisites of agility and health. In the language of 
one of his adherents, he was “as straight as a lance and 
as round as anegg.” By all ladies who ever saw him, 
his person was excessively admired; and many of his 
male friends have been heard to declare, in sober earnest, 
that there was a charm about him which seemed to be 
more than human. Much of what seemed so irresistible 
in his appearance, may no doubt be ascribed to a po- 
lished and winning manner, operating upon the facul- 
ties ofa simple people, and to the influence of his sup- 
posed rank, which must, to a certain extent, have 
imposed upon their imaginations. Yet something 
should also be reserved as the effect of birth, which, 
notwithstanding all that may be said to the contrary, 
so often and so unequivocally sends an air of nobility 
through the successive representatives of a family. 


On the present occasion, Charles wore a blue velvet 
bonnet, bound with gold lace, and adorned at top with a 
white satin cockade, the well known badge of his party. 
He had a short tartan coat, on the breast of which 
hung the star of the order of St. Andrew. A blue sash 
wrought with gold, came gracefully over his shoulder. 
He wore small clothes of red velvet, a pair of military 
boots and a silver hilted broadsword. 
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After he had stood for a few minutes in the midst of 
the people, he mounted a fine bay gelding, which had 
been presented to him by the Duke of Perth, and slowly 
rode towards the palace. Being an excellent horseman, 
and his conspicuous situation giving him additional 
eclat, a murmur of admiration ran at this moment 
through the crowd, which soon amounted to, and _ter- 
minated in, a long and loud huzza. Around him, as be 
rode, there was a small guard of aged Highlanders, 
whose outlandish and sun-burnt faces, as they were oc- 
casionally turned up with reverence towards the prince, 
and occasionally cast with an air of stupid wonder over 
the crowd, formed not the least striking feature in this 
singular scene. 

The Jacobites, delighted beyond measure by the gal- 
lant aspect of their idol, were now indulging themselves 
in the most extravagant terms of admiration. With 
that propensity to revert to the more brilliant periods 
of the Scottish monarchy, for which they were so re- 
markable, they fondly compared Charles to King Ro- 
bert Bruce, whom they said he resembled in his figure, 
as they fondly anticipated he would also do in his for- 
tunes. The whigs, however, though compelled to be 
more cautious in the expression of their sentiments, 
talked of him in a different style. They acknowledged 
he was a goodly person; but observed that, even in that 
triumphant hour, when about to enter the palace of his 
fathers, the air of his countenance was languid and 
melancholy—that he looked like a gentleman and man 
of fashion, but not like a hero or a conqueror. 

Charles approached Holyroodhouse by the’same path 
over which George the Fourth seventy-seven years 
after, was drawn thither, in his daily progresses from 
Dalkeith. As he was parading along, the Duke of Perth 
stopped him a little, while he described the limits and 
peculiar local characteristics of the King’s Park. It 
was observed on this occasion by an eye witness, that 
during the whole five minutes his grace was expatiating, 
Charles kept his eye bent sideways upon Lord Eicho 
(who stood aside at a little distance), and seemed lost 
in a mental speculation about that youthful adherent 


As the procession—for such it might be termed— 
moved along the Duke’s Walk, the crowd greeted the 
principal personage with two distinct huzzas, which he 
acknowledged by as many bows and smiles. Charles 
did not seem to court these acclamations, or even to ap- 
preciate them in the way that might have been expected 
from a person under his peculiar circumstances, but, 
maintaining all the dignified bearing and lofty indifler- 
ence of a reul prince, took the whole as a mere matter 
of course. The general feeling of the crowd scemed to 
be a very joyful one, arising in some cases from the in- 
fluence of political prepossessions, in many others from 
gratified curiosity, and perhaps in still more from the 
satisfaction with which they had observed the fate of 
the city so easily decided that morning. Many had 
previously conceived Charles to be only the leader of a 
band of predatory barbarians, at open wariare with 
property, and prepared to commit any species of cruelty 
fur the accomplishment of his purposes. ‘They now re- 
garded him in the interesting light of an injured prince, 
seeking, at the risk of life, one single noble object, which 
did not very obviously concern their personal interests. 
All, more or less, resigned themselves to the charm 
with which the presence of royalty is invariably at- 
tended. ‘The present generation of the people of Edin- 
burgh saw a king, de facto, pass over the ground which 
Charles was now passing over; a king who had no rival 
to his title, and whom the whole undivided country had 
agreed to honour and applaud. Yet, we doubt if the 
circumstances of that memorable scene, with all their 
splendour and exciting interest, composed nearly so fine 
an affair as the advent of the unfortunate Charles, equi- 
vocal as was his title, and miserable his retinue. In the 
case of George the Fourth, it is true, the whole popula- 
tion of Scotland w 1ere to say, ‘God bless him!” and 
every body behe, th wonder and affection,a monarch 
acknowledgedly The most powerful on the face of 
the earth. But, besides that his age prevented him from 
having the strictly personal charm of Charles, he was 
invested with none of that charm of national association 
which gilded the name of Stuart. He was a goodly object, 
and surrounded with goodly objects, to fill and please 
the living eye; but he excited no image of pleasure upon 
the mental optics that were backward cast upon the 
past. He was the sovereign of the understanding and 
the reason; but Charles was emperor over the imagina- 
tion and the heart. Youthful and handsome; gallant 
and daring; the leader of a brave and hardy band; the 
commander and object of an enterprise singular beyond 


all former singularity, and hazardous beyond all former 
hazard; the idol of a sentiment equivalent to all that 
was generous: unfortunate in his birth and pgospects, 
but making one grand effort to retrieve the sorrows of 
his fate; the descendant of those time honoured persons 
by whose sides the ancestors of all who saw him had 
fought at Bannockburn and Flodden; the representa- 
tive of a family peculiarly Scottish, but which seemed 
to have been deprived of its birth-right by the machi- 
nations of the hated English; Charles was a being cal- 
culated to excite the most fervent and extravagant emo- 
tions amongst the people who surrounded him. If the 
modern sovereign was beheld with veneration and respect 
as tha chicf magistrate of the nation, and with love and 
admiration as an acknowledged pattern of all manly 
politeness, the last of the Stuarts was worshipped by 
the devoted loyalists of that time, as a cherished idol. 
George might be greeted, in his splendid chariot, with 
cheers and smiles ; but the boot of Charles is said to have 
been dimined, as he passed along, with kisses and with 
tears! 

On coming to the front of the palace, Charles 
flighted from his horse, and, with his attendants, 
prepared to enter the court. At that moment an inci- 
dent occurred, which served to show the bent that pop- 
ular feeling had taken in his favour. The garrison of 
the castle had resolved, not only to hold ont their for- 
tress against the Highland ariny, but also to act as 
much upon the offensive as their means would allow. 
They had been informed—for they could not see—that 
Charles was approaching the palace; and, thinking to 
disturb his hour of triumph, if they could not do him 
any more serious injury, they fired off a large bullet, 
with such a direction and force as to make it descend 
upon that building. It struck a part of the front wall 


of James the Fifth’s Tower, near the window which | 


lights a small turret-chamber connected with Queen 
Mary’s state apartments; immediately after falling 
into the court yard, accompanied by a quantity of rub- 
bish which it had knocked out of the wall. So wanton 
a piece of mischief, so mean an act of annoyance, excited 
the indignation of the crowd; and there eusued a groan, 
partly of contempt for the garrison and of sympathy for 
the prince, who was thus insulted in common with 
themselves, and with one of their faveurite public build- 
ings. He therefore entered the porch of the palace 
with an acclamation the loudest and heartiest which he 
had yet received. ~ 

It was a proud day for Holyroodhouse, when it receiv- 
ed into its ample halls the grandson of the last prince who 
had inhabited it, and when fora time it seemed designed 
to be restored to all its pristine animation and grandeur. 
People were still alive who had seen these desolate and 
melancholy walis possessed by a eourt; and it was easy 
for the younger generation to catch the idea of a scene 
of which they had heard so much more than enough to 
make them long for its restoration. Whatever might be 
the misrule of this prince’s ancestors, Edinburgh at least 
had never derived any thing but good from them, while 
it was only from their successors that it conceived itself 
to have derived any thing like evil. They were aware 
that the dissolution of the Union was one of the objects 
of the prince’s politics, and they willingly hoped he might 
be successful, in order to procure them what they thought 
so greata blessing. Dazzled by the extrinsic glorics of 
the scene, and unmindful that the expedition was not yet 
successful, they likened Charles’s entry into Holyrood- 
house to the restoration of Charles the second, and in- 
dulged in the most extravagant anticipations regarding 
the splendid change of fortene which they saw about tu 
befall their depressed and desolate court. 

A remarkable instance of the effect of these feelings, 
eccurred as Charles was entering the palace. When he 
had proceeded along the piazza within the quadrangle, 
and was just about to enter the porch of what are called 
the Hamilton apartments, the door of which stood open 
to receive him, a gentleman stepped out of the crowd, 
drew his sword, and, raising it aloit, marshalled the way 
before his royal Highness up stairs. ‘The person who 
adopted this ostentatious mode of enlisting himself, did 
not act altogether under the influence of a devoted at- 
tachment to the Stuart family, but was stimulated by a 
sense of the injustice of the Unipn, which he said had 
ruined his country, and reduced a Scottish gentleman 
from being a person of some estimation to being the same 
as nobody. He was a gentleman of East Lothian—his 
name and title James Hepburn of Keith. He had been 
engaged in the insurrection of 1715, and tor thirty year: 
had kept himself in constant readiness to strike another 





blow for what he considered the independence of his 








country. Learned and intelligent, advanced in life and 
honoured by all partics of his countrymen, this man is 
said, by Mr. Home, who knew him, to have been a per- 
fect model of ancient simplicity, manliness, and honour. 
That he was inspired with as pure and noble a sense of 
patriotism as any Whig that ever breathed, it is impossi- 
ble to doubt. The Jacobites beheld with pride so accom- 
plished a person sct the first example at Edinburgh of 
joining the prince; auguring, like Brutus’s conspirators 
regarding Cicero, that his “silver hair,” would “ purchase 
them a good opinion fiom men.” The Whigs, on the 
other hand, by whom he was equally adnsired, looked 
with pity upon a brave and worthy gentleman thus offer- 
ing himself up a sacrifice to the visionary idea of national 
independence. 

The apartinent of the palace selected for Charles’s resi- 
dence, was that which was appropriated to the use of the 
Duke of Hamilton, the her« ditary keeper of this deserted 
abode of Scottish roy ilty. It is the suite of rooms which 
stretches along the front of the quadrangle, embracing 
those faded halls in James the Fitth’s towe r, which are 
yet so strongly impressed with the melancholy history of 
Mary. Soon after he entered, Charles was called to a 
window by the continued acclamations of the crowd be- 
low, whom it was thought necessary he should gratify 
by the exhibition of his person. We are enabled, by the 
information of a person whose grandmother saw him on 
this occasion, to point out the particular window at 
which he displayed himself to the populace. It was in 
the south west and most modern tower, the floor above 
that chamber which, on account of his present Majesty 
having there held levees, is now termed the king’s 
state-room. In more particular phraseology, it was the 
uppermost long casement in the circular turret which 
forms the north west corner of the tower described : and it 
seems to have been selected on account of its command. 
ing a more extensive view of the court-yard than any 
other window in that quarter of the palac e. F 
local circumstance may a 


So minute a 


ppear unimportant and frivo- 
lous ; but those who derive pleasure from the associations 


Johnson ona similar occasion, that the Scotsman is little 
to be envied who can view without emotion the spot 
where the last Stuart was hailed at Holyrood by the 
people of his fathers. ; . 
Charles being thus established in his paternal palace, 
it was the next business of his adherents to proclaims 
his father at the Cross. The party which entered 
the city in the morning had taken care to secure the he- 
ralds and pursuivants, whose business it was to perform 
such ceremonies. About one o’clock, the relore, an arm- 
ed body was drawn up around the Cross ; and that vener- 
able pile, which, notwithstanding its association with so 
many romantic events, was soon after removed by the 
magistrates, had the honour of being covered with carpet 
for the occasion. ‘The officers were clothed in their fan- 
tastic but rich old dresses, in order to give’all the usual 
eclat to this dis! yyal ceremony. David Beatt, a Jacobite 
teacher of Edinburgh, then proc laimed King James, and 


read the commission of regency, with the declaration 
dated at Rome in 1743, arid a manifesto in the name of 


Charles Prince Regent, dated at Paris, May 16th, 1745. 
An immense multitude witnessed the solemnity, which 
they greeted with hearty but partial huzzas. ‘The la- 
j 


.J}dies, who viewed the secne from their lofty lattices in 


the high street, strained their soft voices with acclama- 
tion, and their lovely arms with waving white handker- 
chiefs, in honour of the day. The Highland euard look- 
ed round the crowd with thees « xpressing wild joy and 
triumph ; and, with the license and extravagance appro- 
priate to the occasion, fired off their pieces in the air. 
The bagpipe was not wanting to greet the name of James 
with a loyal pibroch; and during the whole ceremony, 
Mrs. Murray of Broughton, whose enthusiasm was « nly 
surpassed by her beauty, sat on horseback beside the 
Cross, a drawn sword in her hand, and her person pro- 
fusely decorated with the white ribbons which signified 
devotion to the house of Stuart. 
—__— 
CHAPTER XI. 
COPE’S PREPARATIONS. 

Cope sent a letter from Dunbar, 

Siving “ Charhe, meet me an ye daur, 

Aud Pi show you the arto’ war, 


ight early in the moming 


Jacobite S 
Whilst the Highlanders were proclaiming King James 
at the Cross of Edinburgh, Sir John Cope was landing 
his troops at Dunbar, a small port twenty-seven miles 
east from the capital. That doughty general, after mak- 














of history, may urge, in language resembling that of 
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ing a wide circuit, and performing a rapid sea-voyage in 
order to get once more in front of the Chevalier, proba- 
bly finding his nerves braced by the keen air of Aber- 
deen, how resolved to give the Highland army that op- 
portunity of battle which he had formerly declined. 

This gentleman’s character has been the theme of so 
much ridicule among the Jacobites, and such severe cen- 
sure among the whigs, that the present popular impres- 
sion regarding it is perhaps extremely inaccurate. “He 
was, in fact,” says the writer ofan article in the Quar- 
terly Review, “ by no means either a coward or a bad 
soldier, or even a contemptible general upon ordinary oc- 
casions. He was a pudding-headed, thick-brained sort 
of person, who could act well enough in circumstances 
with which he was conversant, especially as he was per- 
fectly acquainted with the routine of his profession, and 
had been often engaged in action, without ever, until the 
fatal field of Preston, having shown sense enough to run 
away. On the present occasion, he was, as sportsmen 
sav, at fault.” Even this is a more severe view of his 
character than his conduct throughout this whole cam- 
paign will well justify From a letter which he wrote 
to Lord Milton when at Inverness, it appears that, in- 
stead of being inclined to adhere in the present distress- 
ing case to the ordinary rules of business, he was an ad- 
vocate for measures equally irregular and energetic with 
those of the Highlanders. It also appears from the same 
document, that he lacked no zeal in the cause intrusted 
to him, but that he had all along conducted himself with 
as much activity, as the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and the means in his power, rendered possible or 
necessary. 

Sir John’s infantry was reinforced at Dunbar by the 
eraven dragoons, who had fled thither as the safest place 
within their reach. “The behaviour of these gentlemen, 
‘whose business it was to dic,” remarks the reviewer 
just quoted, “ was even less edifying than that of the citi- 
zen-volunteers, Whose business, as Fluellin says to Pis- 
tol, was ‘to live and eat their victuals.’ The following 
lively deseription of it,” he continues, “from the pen, it 
is believed, of David Hume, will not be altogether imper- 
tinent to the subject, and may probably amuse the reader. 
After remarking that cavalry ought to have the same ad- 
vantage over irregular infantry, which veteran infantry 
possess over cavalry, and that particularly in the case of 
Highlanders, whom they encounter with their own wea- 
pon, the broadsword, and who neither formed platoons, 
nor had bayonets or any other long weapon to withstand 
a charge,—after noticing, moreover, that if it were too 
sanguine to exoect a victory, Brigadier Fowke, who had 
two regiments of cavalry, might at least have made a lei- 
surely and regular retreat, though he had advanced within 
musket-shot of his enemy, before a coluinn that could not 
turn out five mounted horsemen, he proceeds thus :— 
‘ Before the rebels came within sight of the king’s forces, 
before they «ame within three miles distance of them, 
orders were issued to the dragoons to wheel, which they 
immediately did with the greatest order and regularity 
imaginable. As it is known that nothing is more beau- 
tiful than the evolutions and movements of cavalry, the 
spectators stood in expectation of what fine manauvre 
they might terminate ia; when new orders were imme- 
diately issued to retreat they immediately obeyed, and 
began to march in the usual pace of cavalry. Orders 
were repeated every furlong to quicken their pace, and 
both precept and example concurring, they quickened it 
so well that, before they reached Edinburgh, they quick- 
ened it to a very smart gallop. ‘They passed in inexpressi- 
ble hurry and confusion through the narrow lanes at 
Barefoot’s Parks, in the sight of all the north part of 
Edinburgh, to the infinite joy of the disaffected, and equal 
grief and consternation of all the other inhabitants. 
They rushed like a torrent down to Leith, where the y 
endeavoured to draw breath; but some unlucky boy (I 
suppose a Jacobite in his heart,) calling to them that the 
Highlanders were approaching, they immediately took 
to their heels again, and gallopped to Prestonpans, about 
five miles farther. ‘There, in a literal sense, /imor addidit 
alas—there fear added wings, I mean to the rebels. For, 
otherwise, they could not possibly have imagined these 
formidable enemies to be within several miles of them. 
But at Prestonpans, the same alarm was repeated. The 
Philistines be upon thee, Sampson! ‘They galloped to 
North Berwick, and being now about twenty miles to the 
other side of Edinburgh, they thought they might safely 
dismount from their horses, and look out for victuals. 
Accordingly, like the ancient Grecian heroes, each began 
to kill and dress his provisions: egit amor dapis atque 
pugne ; they were actuated by the desire of supper and 
of battle. The sheep and turkies of north Berwick paid 


of human happiness! When the mutton was just ready 
to be put upon the table, they heard, or thought they 
heard, the same cry of Highlanders. ‘Their fear proved 
stronger than their hunger; they again got on horseback ; 
but were informed of the falseness of the alarm, time 
enough to prevent the spoiling of their meal. By such 
rudiments as these, the dragoons were so thoroughly in- 
itiated in the art of running, that at the battle of Preston, 
they could practise it of themselves, though even there 
the same good example was not wanting. I have seen 
an Italian opera called Cesare in Egitto, Cesar in Egypt, 
where in the first scene, Cesar is introduced in a great 
hurry, giving orders to his soldiers, fugge, fugge, a’llo 
scampo—fly, fly, to your heels! ‘This is a proof that the 
commander at the Colt-bridge is not the first hero that 
gave such orders to his troops.” 

The “ Canter of Coltbrigg,” as this disgraceful retreat 
was popularly termed, is related by Mr. Home with cir- 
cumstances somewhat different, but not less ridiculous. 
After passing through Leith and Musselburgh, they en- 
camped for the evening in a field near Colonel Gardiner’s 
house, at Preston, that venerable officer taking up his 
quarters in his own dwelling. Between ten and eleven 
at night, one of their number going in search of forage, 
fell into a disused coal pit, which was full of water, and 
making a dreadful outcry for assistance, impressed his 
companions with a belief that their dreaded enemy was 
upon them. Not stopping to ascertain the real cause of 
the noise, or to relieve their unfortunate fellow-soldier, 
the whole mounted their horses, and with all imaginable 
speed galloped off to Dunbar. Colonel Gardiner, awak- 
ing in the morning, found a silent and deserted camp, 
and was obliged, with a heavy heart, to follow in the 
direction which he learned they had taken. There 
was little danger that he should have missed their track, 
for, as he passed along, he found the road strewed 
with swords, pistols, and firelocks, which they had 
thrown away in their panic. He caused these to be 
gathered, and conveyed in covered carts to Dunbar, 
where he arrived in time to greet General Cope as he 
landed. ‘The mind of this gallant old officer and excel- 
lent man, seems to have been depressed to the very point 
where life ceases to be prized, by the shameful conduct 
of his men; and circumstances seem to warrant a suppo- 
sition, that he now resolved to sacrifice himself, as he did, 
at once in atonement for their misbehaviour, and in or- 
der to escape the infamy in which they had involved his 
hame. 

The disembarkation of the troops, artillery, and stores, 
was not completed till Thursday the 18th; when Mr. 
Home, author of the history already quoted, presented 
himself at the camp, and gave the general all the infor- 
mation he could desire, regarding the numbers and con- 
dition of the highlandarmy. ‘The author of Douglas had 
gone to the different posts about the city, and counted the 
men there stationed ; he had then ascended the hill which 
overlooked the bivouack of the main body, and reckoned 
them as they sat at food in lines upon the ground. The 
whole number, in his estimation, did not exceed two thou- 
sand; but he had been told that several bodics from the 
North were on their march to join them. The general 
asked his intormant what sort of appearance they made, 
and, in particular, how were they armed; to which the 
young poet replied, that most of them seemed to be 
strong, active, hardy men, though inany were of an ordi- 
nary size, and, if clothed like Lowlanders, would appear 
inferior to the king’s troops. The Highland garb, he 
said, favoured them, as it showed their naked limbs, 
which were strong and muscular; while their stern coun- 
tenances, and bushy uncombed hair, gave them a fierce, 
barbarous, and imposing aspect. As to their arms, he 
continued, they had no artillery of any sort, but one 
small unmounted cannon, which he had seen lying upon 
a cart, drawn by a little Highland pony. Fourteen or 
fifteen hundred of them were armed with firelocks and 
broadswords, and many others had only either the one 
or the other of these weapons. Their firelocks were of 
all sorts and sizes, muskets, fusees, and fowlingpicces ; 
but they must seon provide themselves more generally 
with that weapon, as the arsenal of the Trained Bands 
had fallen into their hands. In the mean time, he had 
seen one or two companies, amounting altogether per- 
haps to an hundred men, each of whoin had no other 
weapon than the blade of a scythe fastened end-long upon 
a pole. General Cope dismissed Mr. Home, with many 
compliments, for bringing him so accurate and intelli- 
gent an account of the enemy. 

The king’s army was joined at Dunbar by several 
judges and other civil officers, who, having fled from 
Edinburgh on the evening before the prince had entered 


fighting men, but as anxious and interested spectators of 
the approaching action. Cope received at the saine time 
a few more effective reinforcements in the shape of no- 
blemen and gentlemen of the country, who came to him 
attended with their tenants in arms. Among the latter 
was the Earl of Home, who, being then an officer in the 
guards, thought it his duty to offer his services when the 
king’s troops were in the field. The retinue which this 
nobleman brought along with him, was such as to sur- 
prise many persons. At the time when the Lowlands of 
Scotland were equally warlike, and equally under the in- 
fluence of the feudal system, with the Highlands, his 
lordship’s ancestors could have raised as many men 
upon their dominions in Rerwickshire, as would have 
themselves repelled the Chevalier’s little army. Even so 
late as 1633, the Earl of Home had greeted Charles the 
First, as he crossed the border to visit Scotland, at the 
head of six hundred well-mounted gentlemen, his relations 
and retainers. All that the present earl could bring, be- 
sides himself, to assist his sovereign in opposing a public 
enemy, was (wo body servants! — 

It was not till the day succeeding the disembarkation, 
Thursday the 19th of September, that the royal army left 
Dunbar to meet the insurgents. It is said to have made 
a great show upon its march; the igfantry, cavalry, can- 
non, and baggage, occupying at once several miles of 
road. The people of the country, long accustomed to 
war and arms, flocked from all quarters to sec an army 
going to fight a batile in Lothian: and, with infinite 
concern and anxiety, beheld this uncommon spectacle. 

The army halted for the night in a field to the west of 
Haddington, sixteen miles east of Edinburgh. In the 
evening, it was proposed to employ some young people 
who followed the camp, to ride betwixt Haddington and 
Edinburgh, during the dark hours, lest the Highlanders, 
whose movements were rapid, should march in the night- 
time and surprise the army. A proposal so obviously 
beneficial was seconded by the general ; and accordingly, 
sixteen young men, most of whom had been volunteers 
at Edinburgh, and among whom the author of Douglas 
was one, offered their services. About nine at night, 
cight of them set out, in four parties, by four different 
roads, for Duddingstone, where they understood the 
Highlanders to be encamped. ‘They returned safe at 
midnight, reporting that all was quiet; and the other 
eight then set out in the same manner. But all the in- 
dividuals of the second party were not alike fortunate, or 
dextcrous, in performing their portion of duty. 

It was the duty of two of this little corps to observe 
the coast road towards Musselburg. Their names were 
Francis Garden and Robert Cunningham—the one after- 
wards better known by his senatorial title of Lord Gar- 
denstone, and the other by his official designation of 
general. On approaching Musselburgh, says the lively 
reviewer just quoted, “ they avoided the bridge to escape 
observation, and crossed the Eske, it being then low wa- 
ter, at a place nigh its junction with the sea. Unluckily 
there was, at the opposite side, a snug, thatched tavern, 
kept by a cleanly old woman called Luckie F————, 
who was eminent for the excellence of her oysters and 
sherry. ‘The patroles were both bon-vivants,—one of 
them, whom we remember in the situation of a senator, 
was unusually so, and a gay, witty, agreeable companion 
besides. Luckie’s sign, and the heap of oyster-shells 
deposited near her door, proved as great a temptation to 
this vigilant forlorn-hope, as the wine-house to the Ab- 
bess of Andouillet’s muletcer. They had scarcely got 
settled at some right pandores, with a bottle of sherry as 
an accompaniment, when, as some Jacobite devil would 
have it, an unlucky North-country lad, a writer's (that is, 
attorncey’s) apprentice, wko had given his indentures the 
slip, and taken the white cockade, chanced to pass by on 
his errand to join Prince Charlie.* He saw the two vo- 
lunteers through the window, knew them, and guessed 
their business ;—he saw the tide would make it impossi- 
ble for them to return along the si as they had come. 
He therefore placed himself in a sb upon the steep, 
narrow, impracticable bridge, which®¥as then, and for 
many years afterwards, the only place of crossing the 
Eske: and how he contrived it I could never learn, but 
the courage and assurance of his province are proverbial, 
and the Norland whipper-snapper surrounded and made 
prisoners of the two unfortunate volunteers, before they 
could draw a trigger.” 

They were immediately conducted to the camp at 









* The reason why Charles’s name is so generally di- 
minished in this manner by popular parlance, seems to 
be, that the Erse or Gaelic translation of Charles is Char- 
lich or Charli. The Lowlanders must have adopted the 
name gencrally given to him by his adherents. 








for this warlike disposition. But behold the uncertainty 


it, now resolved to remain with the royal troops, not as 
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Duddingstone, and put into the hands of John Roy Stuart, 
commander of the Prince’s Body-Guard, who at once 
pronounced them spies, and proposed to hang them ac- 
cordingly. ‘Thrown into a dreadful consternation by 
this sentence, they luckily recollected that a youthful ac- 
quaintance, by name Colquhoun Grant, bore a commis- 
sion in the very body which John Roy commanded: and 
they entreated him to lead them before that person, who 
was able to attest their innocence. Colquhoun Grant, 
who lived many years afterwards as a respectable writer 
to the signet at Edinburgh, used to relate that he never 
was so much surprised in his life, and at the same time 
amused, as when his two young friends were brought up 
to him for his verdict. Roy Stuart introduced them with 
the following words :—* Here are two fellows, who have 
been caught prowling near the camp. I am certain they 
are spies, at least this oldest one (Mr. Garden,) and I 
propose that, to make sure, we should hang them baith.” 
Mr. Grant, of course, interfered in behalf of his friends, 
and afterwards, getting them into his own custody, took 
it upon him to permit their escape. 

On the morning of the succeeding day, Friday the 
20th of September, Cope continued his march towards 
Edinburgh, by the ordinary post-road from Haddington. 
After marching avery few miles, it occurred to him, 
that the defiles and inclosures near the road would, in 
case of an attack, prove unfavourable to the action of 
cavalry; and he resolved to adopt a less frequented and 
more open path. On coming to Huntington, therefore, 
he turned off to the right, and took what is called the 
Low Road, that is, the road which traverses the Low 
country near the sea, passing by St. Germains and Seton. 
At the same time, he sent forward his adjutant-general, 
the Earl of Loudoun, accompanied by the Earl of Home, 
to mark out a camp for the army near Musselburgh, in- 
tending to go no farther that day. During the march, 
his soldiers were in the highest spirits; the infantry feel- 
ing confident in the assistance of the cavalry, and the cav- 
alry, who had betrayed still greater pusillanimity when 
unsupported, acquiring the same courage by a junction 
with the infantry. 

The first files of the troops were entering the plain 
betwixt Seton and Preston, when Lord Loudoun came 
back at a round pace, with information, that the High- 
landers were in full march towards the royal army. The 
general surprised, but not disconcerted by this intelli- 
gence, and thinking the plain which lay before him a 
very proper place to reccive the enemy, called a halt 
there, and drew up his troops with a front to the west. 
His right was thus extended to the sea, and his left to- 
wards the village of Tranent. Soon after he had taken 
up his ground, the Chevalier’s army came in sight. 

pane ee 
CHAPTER XII. 

THE PRINCE’S MARCH TO PRESTON, 
When Clare looked this letter upon, 
He drow his sword the scabbard from, 
Crying, * Follow ine, my merry, merry men, 

And we'll give Johunie Cope his morning!” 

Jacobite Song. 

Three days of rest at Edinburgh, where they were sup- 
plied with plenty of food, and did not want opportunities 
of improving their appointments, had meanwhile inéreas- 
ed in no inconsiderable degree the efficacy and confidence 
of “Charlie and his men.” Learning that Cope had land- 
ed at Dunbar, and was marching to give him battle, the 
prince came to Duddingston on Thursday night, where, 
calling a council of war, he proposed to march next 
morning, and meet the enemy half way. The council 
agreed, that this was the only thing they could do; and 
Charles then asked the Highland chiefs, how they thought 
their men would behave in meeting a general who had 
already avoided them. ‘The chiefs desired MacDonald 
of Keppoch to speak for them, as he had served in the 
French army, and was thought to know best what the 
flighlanders could do against regular troops. Keppoch’s 
speech was brief, but emphatic. He said, that the coun- 
try having been long ce, and few or none of the 
private men having ev a battle, it was difficult to 
foretell how they wo ; but he would venture to 
assure his royal hig the gentlemen would be 
in the midst of the engmy, and that the clansmen, de- 
voted to their chiefs, oving the cause, would certain- 
lv not be far behinc - Charles, catching the spirit 
of the moment, exc ed he would be the first man to 
charge the foc, and so set, if possible, a still more striking 
example of attack! But the chiefs discountenanced this 
impradent proposal; declaring that in his life lay the 
strength of their cause, and that, should he be slain, they 
would be undone — whether victorious 











or defeated. ‘They even went so far as to declare, that 
they would go home, and endeavour to make the best | 
terms they could for themselves, if he persisted in so 
rash a resolution. ‘This remonstrance with difficulty re- 
pressed the ardour of their young commander, whose 
great passion at this moment seems to have been to} 
strike a decisive blow, and share personally in its glory. | 

On the morning of Friday the 20th of September, 
when the king’s army was commencing its march from 
Haddington, the Highlanders roused themselves from 
their shelterless lairs, near Duddingston, and prepared 
to set forward. They had been reinforced since day- 
break by a party of Grants from Glenmorriston, as they 
had been the day before by some MacLauchlans and 
Atholemen. The prince, putting himself at the head of 
his army, thus increased two hundred and fifty, presented 
his sword, and said aloud, “ My friends, I have thrown 
away the scabbard!” He was answered by a cheerful 
huzza; and the band then sct forward in three files, 
Charles marching on horseback by their side, along with 
some of his principal officers. 

The situation of the Highland camp, or rather bivou- 
ack, was not so near the rillage, as it was to the mill of 
Duddingstone. It was pitched in a snug anid sheltered 
place upon the banks of the Figgat Burn, within the pre- 
sent park around Duddingstone House, and immediately 
adjacent to the cauld or dam-head belonging to the mill. 
The nearest road from that point towards the bridge of 
Musselburgh, where the army had to cross the Eske, was 
of course that old and pleasant path, which, leading down 
betwixt two luxuriant hedges, passes the little village of 
Easter Daddingstone, and joins the post-road, near Mag- 
dalene Bridge. Along this retired and rural way Charles 
passed “ with all his chivalry,” his whole soul bent upon 
the approaching combat. We have had the good fortune 
to converse with a lady who saw him leading his men 
through Easter Duddingstone, and who yet lives (1827,) 
at the age of eighty-nine, to describe the memorable pa- 
geant. The Highlanders strode on with their squalid 
clothes and various arms, their rough limbs and uncomb- 
ed hair, looking around them with faces; in which were 
strangely blended, pride with ferocity, savage ignorance 
with high-souled resolution. ‘The prince rede on amidst 
his officers, at a little distance from the flank of the co- 
lumn, preferring to amble over the dry sfubble-fields be- 
side the road. Our aged friend remembers, as yesterday, 
his graceful carriage and comely looks—his long light 
hair straggling below his neck—and the flap of his tartan 
coat thrown back by the wind, so as to make the star dan- 
ele for a moment clear in the air by its silken ribbon. He 
was viewed with admiration by the simple villagers; and 
even those who were ignorant of his claims, or who re- 
jected them, could not help wishing good fortune and no 
calamity to so fair and so princely a young man. 

Soon afier falling into the post-road, the insurgents 
continued their march till they entered the market-gat 
of Fisher-row, an old narrow street leading to the bridge. 
One of their number there went up to a new house upon 
which the tilers were engaged, and took up a long slip of 
wood technically called a tile-lath; from another house 
he abstracted an ordinary broom, which he tied upon the 
end of the pole. This he bore aloft over his head, em- 
blematising what seemed to be the general sentiment of 
the army, that they would sweep their enemies off the 
face of the earth. De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, it will 
be recollected, in the reign of Charles the Second, affixed 
the same ensign to his top-mast, to signify that he had 
swept the British fleet out of the Channel; and it is pro- 
bable that the Highlander merely copied the idea from 
that famous incident. The shouts with which the sym- 
bol was hailed on the present occasion, testified the high 
courage and resolution of the troops, and but too truly 
presaged the issue of the approaching conflict. Charles, 
in passing along the market-gate, bowed to the ladies 
who surveyed him from the windows, bending to thos 
who were young or beautiful even till his hair mingled 
with the mane of his charger. To all the crowd he main- 
tained an aspect of the most winning sweetness. There 
was there also many a fair young chieftain, and many a 
gay Angus cavalier, who imitated his polite behaviour, 
and rivalled his gallant carriage, though without coming 
in for a due share of that enviable observation which, in 
Milton’s phrase, was “rained” upon their leader. Never 
again shall that old street behold a scene so animating or 
so grand—may it never witness one so pregnant with 
sorrow and with blood! 

The army now passed along the ancient bridge which 
there crosses the Eske; a structure supposed to be of 
Roman origin, and over which the Scottish army had 
passed, two centurics before, to the field of Pinkie; a 





structure over which all of noble or of kingly, that kad 


approached Edinburgh for at least a thousand years, 
must certainly have passed; which has borne processions 
of monks, and marches of armies, and trains of kings; 
which has rattled under the feet of Mary’s frolic steed, 
and thundered beneath the war-horse of Cromwell. Pro. 
ceeding directly onward, the column traversed, not the 
town of Musselburgh, but the old kirk-road, as it is called, 
to Inveresk, and entered the street of Newbigging about 
the centre. It then marched along the precincts of Pin- 
kie Cleuch, and sought the high grounds near Carberry; 
two localities memorable in Scottish history, for the dis- 
aster and the shame with which they are connected. 
The reason of Charles having taken this unusual path 
was, that he wished to get the advantage of Cope, by oc- 
cupying the high ground to the south. He went up Edge- 
buckling Brae, where Somerset’s stcel-clad bands once 
hovered over the Scottish army; passed by the west side 
of Walleyford; and ascended Fawside Hill. Here, learn- 
ing that Cope was much nearer the sea than he expected, 
he turned a little to the left, and drew his men down the 
gently declining hill towards the post-road, where he 


his enemy. Entering the road at Douphiston, he mareh- 
ed up Birsley Brae, till, about half a mile from the west 
side of Tranent, coming within sight of General Cope, 
he halted and formed his army. 

At this early stage of the campaign, the mode of form 
ing the Highland army was extremely simple, on account 
of the want of horse and artillery. The column in which 
it always moved, was merely halted at the proper place, 
and then, facing about, became at once a line. Such was 
the evolution by which, on the present occasion, Charles 
brought his men to their first /e/e-d-/ete with the devoted 
troops of his antagonist. 

When the royal troops first perceived the Highlanders, 
they uttered a vehement and spirited shout, to which the 
others replied with a yell, that rolled down the hollow 
ground towards them like the echoes of thunder. The 
two armies were about a mile distant from each other, 
with a gentle descent and a long stripe of marshy ground 
between. It was a little after noon, and the weather was 
favourable for immediate combat. Both armies had 
marched the equal distance of cight miles, and were 
alike fresh and ardent. It was Charles’s wish, as it had 
been his expectation, to engage his foes before night-fall; 
and the ground appeared perfectly favourable for the pur- 
pose. ‘The descent towards Cope’s position, though gen- 
tle, was sufficient to increase the natural speed and im- 
petuosity of the Highlanders, who have a maxim, (used 
by Evan din Maccombich in * Waverly,”) that even “the 
haggis, God bless her, ean charge down hill,” and whose 
ancestors had been always successful in conflicts fought 
in that mannez. But Cope had not the same eager de- 
sire of battle: and various considerations, arising from 
the nature of the ground, interposed to prevent an imime- 
diate attack on the part of the Highlanders. 

The English general had at first arranged his troops 
with their front to the west, expecting the enemy to come 
directly from Musselburgh; but when he saw them ap- 








pear on the southern heights, he altered his position ac- 
cordingly, aud now lay upon a plain swelling gently up 
from the coast, with Cockenzie and the sea behind him, 
the intricate little village of Preston, with its numerous 
parks and garden-walls on his right, Seton House at a 
distance on his left, and a deep ditch or drain traversing 
the morass before him. On all sides but the east, he was 
inaccessible, except perhaps by a column, which no ene- 
my could ever have thought of directing against him. 
His position was very strong, but of that sort of strength 
which is rather calculated for a siege than a battle; and 
the only merit which can be allowed to him for his 
choice, is, that he does not scem to have calculated it for 
a flight. 

By examining the country people, who, as usual, flock- 
ed about him in great numbers, the prince soon learned 
that to attack General Cope across the morass, was im- 
practicable except at a frightful risk. In order to ascer- 
tain the fact still more satisfactorily, Lord George Mur- 
ray despatched an officer of military experience, to sur- 
vey and report upon the ground. The person selected for 
this service, or who volunteered to perform it, was Mr. 
Ker of Gradon; and the perilous duty waz executed in a 
manner which commanded admiration from both armies. 
Mounted upon a little white poney, Mr. Ker descended 
alone froin Tranent, and with the greatest deliberation 
approached the post of the enemy. When very near it, he 
rode slowly along the edge of the morass, carefully in- 
specting the ground on all sides, and scanning the breadth 
and depth of the ditch with peculiar accuracy. A few 
shots were fired at him by the king’s troops, who were 











not above two hundred yards off; but he did not pay the 


knew that he would still be sutfic iently above the lines of 
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slichtest attention to them. So great, indeed, was his 


that, on approaching a stone fence which he 
: | 


coolness, 


required to cross, he dismounted, pulled down a picce ot 


the dyke, and then led his horse through the breach. 
When he had completely satisfied himself; he returned 
to the army in the same soldier-like manner, and re- 
ported his observations to the licutenant-general. The 
morass, he said, could not be passed, without the troops 
being exposed to several unretarne d fires, and was there- 
fore not to be thought of. When Charles learned this, 
he moved a considerable part of his army back to 
Douphistone, and affected to meditate an attack upon 
Cope’s west or right flank. The English gene ral, ob- 
serving this, resumed his first position, in order to mect 
the insurgents with the front of his army. 

Charles, probably deterred from making an attack in 
this quarter by the park-dykes which so effectually 
screened the enem7v’s front, now once :nore shifted his 
ground, and returned to his first station near ‘Tranent. 
The king’s army faced round at the same time, so as to 
oceasion a bystander to exclaim, in derision of these in- 
effectual movements, what has since become a proverbial 
expression, “Why, they’re just where they were, wi 
their faces to T'ranent.”” The whole afternoon was occu- 
pied by these evolutions, which rest mblec nothing sO 
much as the last moves of a well-contested game of 
draughts, where a bold player is perpetually attempting 
to set a wily one. When evening approached, Gencral 
Cope found himself still in possession of the advan- 
tageous ground he had originally chosen; but it was 
feared by some unconcerned spectators that he had been 
perhaps over-cautious in his evolutions—that he had 
cooped himself up in a narrow place, while the High- 
landers were at liberty to move about as they pleased— 
and that he had disheartened his men by keeping them 
so carefully on the defensive, while the Highlanders were 
proportionably animated by the certaity of making the 
attack. 

Cope had not aete d' altogether on the defensive. He 
had sent off a few cannon-shots, one of which wounded a 
Cameron in the arm, as he stood at his post below ‘Tra- 
nent chureh. ‘This made the Highlanders remove farther 
back, and take up their station on some ground, then 
wild and covered with furze, south-west of ‘Tranent, 
where there was a swell or gentle cminence intervening 
betwixt them and the enemy's cannon. Charles, how- 
ever, posted five hundred men under Lord Nairn at Pres- 
ton, to the west of Cope’s position, to prevent him from 
stealing a march in that direction; and, by posting par- 
ties at all the roads round about, he seemed to express a 
determined resolution to hem in and make sure work of 
his cautious enemy. 

A little incident, personal to the prince, occurred in 
the course of the afternoon, which, preserved by tradi- 
tion, serves to show that he never neglected an opportu- 
nity of making himself popular. As he was passing the 
house of Windygowl, about a quarter of a mile south-east 
of T'ranent, a number of ladies came out to greet him. 
One of the party, more enthusiastic than the rest, ap- 
proached him, and desired to kiss his royal hand.  H: 
not only granted this favour, but took the girl in his 
arms, and gave her a kiss of his lips also; calling her, in 
conclusion, “a bonnie lassie.’ It would appear from 
this that, in accordance with the policy which induced 
him to wear the Highland habit, he had studied to learn 
the phrases of compliment peculiar to Scotland, wisely 
judging that they would be much more cilective with a 
Scottish ear than any others. It would indeed appear 
that he used the endearing epithet above mentioned upon 
system; for we remember an ancient dame who used to 
tell, with a» innocent air of vanity strangely in contrast 
with her aged face, that as she passed the prince on Glas- 
gow Green, at a later period of his campaign, he clapped 
her on the head, and “ called her a bonnie lassie.” 


At a late period of the afternoon, when all thoughts of 


the battle had been given up for the night, Charles went 


with two of his officers, one of whom was the Duke of 


Perth, to an inn at ‘l'ranent, and desired to have dinner. 
Tranent, though a large, is also a poor village; and its 
principal inn was then a house of no great splendour. It 
consisted of only two rooms, a butt and a ben, Anglics, a 
kitchen and parlour. Humble as it was, however, Prince 
Charles condescended to enter it, and accept of its mea- 
gre hospitalities. ‘The name of the good publican, who 
was also the chief butcher of. the village, was James Al- 
lan; his wife had previously concealed her service of pew- 
ter, and every small article of value belonging to her 
house, for fear of the wild Highlanders; so that she was 
now much less able than usual to entertain such dis- 
tinguished guests. She could not present her coarse 
soup, or kai/, in any better dish than a huge shallow one 


of reeruits for different regiments at present abroad, and 





turned out of wood; and she could purvey no more than 
two wooden spoons for her three guests. Down they sat, 
however, around her plain deal board; and, the prince 
appropriating one whole spoon, while his two officers 
enjoyed the other by rotation, they soon made an end of 
their broth. Mrs. Allan then put the meat with which 
her soup had been made, into the same wooden dish, and, 
presenting them with the knite used by her husband in 
his professional immolations, told them to make the best 
they could of what they saw before them, as she could 
really offer them nothing else. One of them having cut 
the meat into small pieces, they ate it with their fingers, 
using bannocks of barley-meal for bread. It would ap- 
pear that Charies had afterwards provided himself with 
a portable knife and fork for the exigencies of his cam- 
paign; as a lady presented a set of eating utensils, at- 
tested to have been his, to the king when he visited 
Edinburgh. On the present occasion, he purchased five 
bullocks from James Allan for the use of his army, and 
amply paid for both his own dinner and that of his ad- 
herents. 

Since the insurgents had first risen in Lochaber, the 
weather had been extremely fine. ‘ Indeed,” says the 
Caledonian’Mercury, in allusion to this fact, “it has been 
more mild and comforting in September than it has ever 
been in June for the last half century.” The nights, 
however, though calm, were chill, as generally happens 
in the finest autumn weather under this northern climate. 
The night of Friday the 20th of September, 1745, set in 
with a cold mist, which, without doing any particular in- 
jury to the hardy children of the north, was infinitely 
annoying to their opponents, less accustomed to night 
bivouacking, and obliged to be more upon the alert in 
case of a night attack. Under these disagreeable cir- 
cumstances, General Cope lighted great fires all round 
his position, to warm and inspirit his men. He also 
threw off a few cohorns during the night, to let the ene- 
iny know he was, in the words of the song, “ waukin 
yet.” At an early period of the evening, he had planted 
pickets with great care in every direction around him, 
especially towards the east. He had also sent his mili- 
tary chest and baggage down to Cockenzic, under a 
strong guard. 

The royal army was arranged along the front of the 
morass in a manner displaying considerable military 
skill. The centre consisted of eight companies of Las- 
celles’s regiment, and two of Guise’s. On the right 
were five companics of Lees’s; on the left the whole of 
Sir John Murray’s. Besides these, there were a number 


a few small parties of volunteers, comprising the gentle- 
men with their tenants already mentioned, and some per- 
sons who had been induced to join by the enthusiasm of 
religion. ‘The infantry was protected, on the right flank 
by Gardiner’s, on the left by Hamilton's dragoons; who 
stoad each with two troops to the front, and one in the 
rear for a reserve. The cannon, six pieces in all, guard- 
ed by a company of Lees’s regiment, commanded by 
Captain Cochrane, and under the orders of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Whiteford, were placed on the right of the 
army, near the wagon-road or railway from Tranent to 
Cockenzie. 

The army of Cope altogether consisted of 2100 men; 
but a number of these did not fight in the subsequent en- 
gagement, being engaged clsewhere as videttes and 
guards. ‘The artillery was by far the most hopeless of 
all the component parts of the army. At the time when 
General Cope marched to the north, there were no gun- 
ners or matrosses to be had in broad Scotland, but one 
old man, who had belonged to the Scots train of artillery 
before the Union. Him, and three old invalid soldiers, 
the general carried on with him to Inverness; and the 
hopeful band was afterwards re-inforced by a few sailors 
from the ship of war which escorted the troops to Dun- 
bar. A more miscrable troop was perhaps never before, 
or since, entrusted with so important a charge. 


As soon as it became dark, the Highland army moved 
from the west to the cast side of Tranent, where the mo- 
rass seemed to be more practicable; and a council of war 
being called, it was resolved to attack the enemy in that 
quarter at break of day. The Highlanders, wrapping 
themselves up in their plaids, then laid themselves down 
to sleep upon the stubble-fields. Charles, whose pleasure 
it had all along been to share in the fatigues and priva- 
tions of his men, rejecting the opportunity of an easier 
couch in the vilfige, also made his lodging “ upon the 
the cold ground.” During the night, not a light was to 
be seen, and not a word to be heard in his bivouack, in 
obedience to an order which had been issued, for the pur- 








pose of concealing their position from Sir John Cope. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BATTLE OF PRESTON. 
Bru.——Slaying is the word; 
It is a deed in fashion. 
Julius Cesar. 

A circumstance now occurred, in itself trivial, but 
upon which the fate of the subsequent day seems to have 
almost entirely depended. Mr. Robert Anderson (the 
son of Anderson of Whitbrough in East Lothian,) a gen- 
tleman who joined the insurgents at Edinburgh, had been 
present at the council which determined the place and 
mode of attack, but did not take the liberty to speak or 
give his opinion. After the dismissal of the council, An- 
derson told his friend Mr. Hepburn of Keith, that he 
knew the ground well, and thought there was a better 
way to come at the king’s army than that which the 
council had resolved to follow. “I could undertake,” 
he added, “to show them a place where they might 
easily pass the morass without being seen by the enemy, 
and form without being exposed to their fire.” Hepburn 
listened attentively to this information, and expressed 
his opinion of it in such terms, that Anderson desired he 
would carry him to Lord George,Murray.. Mr. Hepburn 
advised him to go alone to the lieutenant-general, with 
whom he was already perfectly well acquainted, and who 
would like best to receive any information of this sort 
without the presence of a third party. Anderson imme- 
diately sought Lord George, whom he found asleep in a 
field of cut peas, with the prince and several of the chiefs 
lying near him. The young gentleman immediately 
awoke his lordship, and proceeded to inform him of his 
project. To Lord George it appeared so eligible, that he 
hesitated not a moment to use the same freedom with the 
prince which Mr. Anderson had used with him. Charles 
sat up on his bed of peas-straw, and listened to the scheme 
with great attention. He then caused Lochiel and the 
other leaders to be called and taken into council. They 
all approved of the plan; and a resolution was instantly 
passed to take advantage of Mr. Anderson's offers of ser- 
vice. It was justly considered strange that a youthful 
country gentleman, who had never seen an army, should 
have thus given advice to a band of military officers, 
some of whom bad considerable experience, and that 
that advice eventually proved not more excellent than 
successful. 

Lord Nairn’s party being recalled from Preston, tho 
Highland army began to move about three o’clock in the 
morning (Saturday, 21st September,) when the sun was 
as yet three hours below the horizon. It was thought 
necessary, on this occasion, to reverse the order of march, 
by shifting the rear of the column to the van. Mr. Ker, 
already mentioned with applause for the deliberation with 


‘| which he surveyed Cope’s position on the preceding even- 


ing, managed this evolution with his characteristic skill 
and prudence. Passing slowly from the head to the other 
end of the column, desiring the men as he went along to 
observe the strictest silence, he turned the rear forwards, 
making the men wheel round his own person till they 
were all on the march. Mr. Anderson led the way. 
Next to him was MacDonald of Glenaladale, Major of 
the Clanranald regiment, with a chosen body of sixty 
men, appointed to secure Cope’s baggage whenever they 
saw the armies engaged. Close behind came the army, 
marching as usual in a column of three men abreast. 
They came down by a sort of valley, or hollow, that 
winds through the farm of Ringan-head. Not a whisper 
was heard amongst them. At first their march was con- 
cealed by darkness, and, when daylight began to appear, 
by the mist already mentioned. When they were near 
the morass, some dragoons who stood upon the other 
side as an advanced guard, called out, “ Who's there?” 
The Highlanders made no answer, but marched on. The 
dragoons, soon perceiving who they were, fired their 
pieces, and rode off to give the alarm. 

The ditch so often mentioned as traversing the morass, 
became a mill-dam at this easterly point, for the service 
of Seton Mill with water. The Highlanders had, there- 
fore, not only the difficulty of wading through the bog 
knee-deep in mud, but al of crossing the broad 
deep run of water by a na, looden bridge. Charles 
himself jumped across th t fell on the other side, 
and got his legs and han d. The column, as it 
gradually cleared this impediggent, moved directly on- 
wards to the sea, till it was thotgt by those at the head, 
that all would be over the mo and a line was then 
formed, in the usual manner, t the firm and level 
ground. 

The arrangement of the Highland army preparatory 
to the battle of Preston, was rather accordant with the 
old Scottish rules of precedence in such matters, than 
dictated by considerations — rather a 
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